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Adew Edinburgh, thou heich triumphand toun, 
Within quhose boundis richt blythful have I bene. 


Str Davip Linpsay (1530). 


Edymbourg toute-fois fait paroitre ses cornes 
Au-dessous d’un espois de nuages bien mornes. 


JEAN D’ENNETIERES (1632). 


They do not always deal in blood 
Nor yet in breaking human bones, 
For Quixot-like they knock down stones. 
Regardless they the mattock ply 
To root out Scots antiquity. 
CLAUDERO (1753). 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SPIRIT OF EDINBURGH 


GRIM AND THREATENING SPIRIT HAUNTS THE OLD 
streets of Edinburgh. The houses on either side, 
jumbled and overhanging with crooked chimneys 
and suspicious windows, seem ready to fall and 

crush the passer-by. The air is a-flutter with the washing 
that hangs from the pullishees, instruments not unlike gal- 
lows put to a new and more innocent use. Across the windy 
sky, high overhead, dart the white sea-gulls of Edinburgh, 
or perch on a window-ledge. Men with savage faces glower 
at you from above or spring suddenly from the shadows of 
a close. An immemorial smell of dirt hangs about the en- 
trances. One remembers Dr. Johnson walking by night to 
Boswell’s house and muttering, “I smell you in the dark”. 
Steep wynds leading down to other streets give startling 
glimpses of the new town or the Calton Hill, elegantly eight- 
eenth century with a dash of Athens. One of the loveliest 
of these wynds leads from the back of Chessel’s Court, its 
head concealed in the cellars of the old Excise Office where 
Deacon Brodie committed his last and fatal burglary. He 
would have escaped even then, for he lay concealed in 
Amsterdam till his sporting passion got the better of him 
and he wrote home to hear the results of a main of fighting 
cocks on which he had put money, and so revealed his 


hiding-place. But to return to the wynd: going down a little 
I B 
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flight of steps and along a kind of basement you emerge 
suddenly, if it is a sunny day, into the blinding glare of a 
narrow whitewashed lane that twists its way down the hill. 
Over one of the walls hang the green branches of a tree, and 
a little wooden door arouses curiosity. Looking through the 
keyhole, a garden is discovered, full of sun and flowers and 
little children with blue overalls and yellow heads. The 
squalor of the old town is, as it were, riddled with such 
sudden glimpses of beauty. 

Another wynd runs down steeply from Mylne’s Court to 
the Mound, very dark and narrow. Then suddenly opens 
out before you the gaudy brilliancy of Princes Street with 
its gardens, and the Attic temples wherein the art of Scot- 
land reposes. James’ Court has the same contrasts, the same 
effect of steepness and of height, built as it is between the 
high level of Lawnmarket and the low level of the Mound. 
Burton, in his Life of David Hume, has vividly recorded the 
impression it makes on visitors: 

“Entering one of the doors opposite the main entrance, 
the stranger is led . . . down flight after flight of the steps 
of a stone staircase, and when he imagines he is descending 
so far into the bowels of the earth, he emerges on the edge 
of a cheerful crowded thoroughfare, connecting together 
the old and the new town. . . . When he looks up to the 
building containing the upright street through which he has 
descended, he sees that vast pile of tall houses standing at 
the head of the Mound which creates astonishment in every 
visitor of Edinburgh.” 

Or again, in the High Street, turn down Advocate’s 
Close, dark and unpromising, where all that survives of 
former glories are two doorways, inscribed but dilapidated. 
Walk so far down its precipitous incline and turn to see, 
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leaning over you like a cliff, the backs of the houses that 
line the High Street, with their long dark towers and broad 
unsteady chimneys silhouetted high against the clouds. 
Then, as a kind of contrast, turn to the right where the one 
surviving wing of Bishop Bothwell’s house stands in Byers’ 
Close, elegant reminder that we are in the umquhil haunt of 
letters and blue blood. 

The spirit that haunts the streets and houses of old 
Edinburgh is no mere fancy of a romantic imagination. 
It has had its part in forming the characters of the in- 
habitants of those streets to-day. Poor and rough and dirty 
as they are, they have a courtesy and consideration inherited 
perhaps from the dilapidated glories of their dwelling-places. 
Miss Cameron has told me how, when she was drawing 
one of the meanest closes in the Canongate, a boy came 
clattering down from the very top of one of the lands with 
a heavy wooden chair for her to sit on. He stayed till she 
was finished, then carried it back again. And I remember 
the day I went to examine Byers’ Court and found it locked 
behind iron bars. A little brown-eyed squinting man came 
up: “Ye canna get in there’. “But I want to,” I said, to 
which he replied, after some thought, “It’s the property of 
that shop; perhaps they’ll let you in.” I entered a busy pawn- 
shop, full of efficient Jews and anxious Scots, but no one 
took any notice of me and I stood there bewildered. The 
man was hanging about by the door. “Bother,” I thought 
ungraciously, “he wants a tip.” After some time, seeing my 
helplessness, he beckoned—“Ye can see it all from the next 
close’’, and slipped away almost before I had thanked him, 
while I went on, feeling a little ashamed, to Advocate’s 
Close and saw what I have described above. 

The children are more conscious of the market-value of 
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their surroundings. ““Come and see where the dominie was 
shot!’ cried one inaccurately, to entice me into Riddell’s 
Court, then pointing to the bust above Bailie McMorran’s 
house—‘“‘that’s the dominie’’. “It is not,” said I, “it’s So- 
crates”; whereupon another sidled up and pointed: “Yon’s 
Socrates!” In the front court, about a dozen bairns sur- 
rounded us, shouting a kind of chant and waving greedy 
hands: ““That’s the tallest spire in Edinburgh—that’s the 
oldest house in Edinburgh—that’s the house where King 
Charles escaped—he found the key on the staircase. . . .” 
An ugly little boy playing football by himself looked his 
contempt: “It’s no trew!”’ I gave them a shilling, and there 
was a stampede, a wild and noisy charge to the nearest 
“‘sweetie-shop’’; while we were left alone in the court where 
once David Hume lived and exploded miracles, and where 
the rank and fashion of the north gathered to see the play 
in that elegant seventeenth-century house with its winding 
external staircase. 

A city of contradictions, where a statue of Charles II. 
tramples the grave of John Knox in Parliament Square, 
where poverty dwells in panelled rooms with elaborately 
heraldic ceilings, and the darkest close may hold traces of 
Scotland’s proudest families. The King’s palace stands in a 
slum, and the sons of citizens are educated amid the magni- 
ficence of George Heriot’s College, a building where stone 
has been treated like some precious metal, fit monument for 
a prince among goldsmiths. Behind the dirt and squalor of 
the Canongate you will find, in Bakehouse Close, a tiny 
garden planted in wooden boxes, where everything is planned 
to catch what little sun can penetrate the smoke, and flowers 
are tenderly encouraged to bloom. And the people are as 
odd and unexpected as their city. A social worker, visiting 
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an old bed-ridden woman, asked, “Have you any rela- 
tives?” and received the solemn information: ‘Miss! I 
have only Christ and ma cat”. 

But across the valley where the Nor’ Loch used to be, 
where now in summer rosy hydrangeas and tall lilies grace 
Princes Street Gardens, how different is the town that we 
discover! Spacious, dignified, self-conscious, laid out in 
crescents, terraces, and parallelograms, with every here and 
there a vista as lovely as it is unexpected. The land falls 
away in a mist of tree-tops and smoke towards Leith and 
the Firth of Forth, with glimpses of the hills of Fife so clear 
you think you could touch them, or else so dim and un- 
‘certain you can hardly tell where sky stops and hills begin. 
And all is framed in the grey pseudo-Greek architecture of 
nineteenth-century Edinburgh with pillars, porticoes, and 
-pediments complete. Severer, less ornate, and better pro- 
portioned than the sham-Renaissance style beloved to-day, 
it cannot compare with the earlier Scottish domestic archi- 
tecture; but it has character and interest as a symbol of the 
society that erected it, a society at once haughty, cultured, 
and well-bred, combining real hospitality with elaborate 
manners and the age-old Scottish passion for display. The 
novelist, Henry Mackenzie, said of the houses of the new 
town that they were “‘calculated for show, not convenience” 
—and indeed all this part of Edinburgh looks like that. It 
is as though the Scots of the eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries had so resolutely turned their back on the older 
mode of life, ‘““cabined, cribbed, confined’, as it had come to 
seem, that they gladly sacrificed even comfort to spacious- 
ness and magnificence. The spirit of Versailles came be- 
latedly to Edinburgh, and the results are Royal Terrace and 
Regent Terrace on the Calton Hill, and the new town 
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planned by James Craig, very grand, very formal, very 


uncomfortable. 

Life in the old town had been informal and haphazard. 
Lady Stair, queen of Edinburgh society, lived in a house with 
stairs so narrow that her well-born visitors had to tilt their 
hoops as they mounted to her flat on the first floor. And 
the same Mackenzie has recorded the disadvantages of those 
houses which, built between two wynds, had an entry into 
each. In earlier wilder days, this had doubtless been a useful 
precaution. But it had outlived its usesand becomea nuisance. 

“I remember”, he writes, “a mistake of a lady’s chair- 
men carrying her, first to a wrong door in one wynd, when 
she was ushered into a drawing-room where, when she dis- 
covered her mistake, she made her apology and returned 
to her chair, the bearers of which were directed to the house 
she wished to go to, of which the proper door was in the 
other wynd. She was carried thither accordingly, but un- 
luckily to the other entry of the very house she had left, 
and on being admitted was ushered into the self-same 
drawing-room.” 

Such happy-go-lucky methods were not good enough 
for the Augustan Edinburgh of later years. Formality and 
dignity: these are the ideals that have inspired the squares 
and terraces north of Princes Street. The spirit of the old 
town and the spirit of the new could not be more unlike. 
And yet they are the same city: the one grew out of the 
other and was its necessary complement. And twentieth- 
century Edinburgh, unimpressive as it is, remains as un- 
deniably the result of Craig and Adam’s plans, as these 
plans, rational, geometrical, and self-conscious, were the 
result of the dark, fierce, crowded, higgledy-piggledy old 
town that unites Holyrood to the Castle. 
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For the city has passed through three stages. First a royal 
city ruling her little country, as proud a queen as any, a 
capital among capitals, France’s ally, England’s enemy, the 
residence of the Kings of Scotland. A city so proud and so 
independent had little need of display or self-assertion: for 
all her thatched roofs and smelly closes, Edinburgh was as 
much a queen as Charles XII. of Sweden with his riding- 
boots and cropped hair was a king and a conqueror, holding 
all Europe in awe. Then dethroned and uncrowned, having 
pawned her sceptre to her oldest enemy, she became self- 
conscious, noisy about the glories that were slipping away 
from her. She decked herself out and tried to play a part: 
Edinburgh about Charlotte Square, Great Stuart Street, and 
Queen Street looks the imperial capital that London is. In 
her eager striving after magnificence, she reminds us of the 
Cardinal Prince Henry Stuart, last of his house, whose 
ecclesiastical festivals must be the most splendid in Italy; 
who loved to sweep ventre d terre across the Campagna in 
his carriage after dark, and if he saw another carriage likely 
to outstrip him, bade his servants wave their torches in the 
eyes of the rival horses. But Edinburgh could compete 
with London as little as Mary Stuart could compete with 
Elizabeth, and the third stage has come. Still a capital in 
name, proud of her romantic past and dilapidated present, 
she pays lip-service to her own vanity but takes her 
opinions, her tastes, and her amusements from too-trium- 
phant London. 

But how, from all these ten and developments, are 
we to disentangle the nucleus—how to visualise the old 
city as the forefathers of Mary Stuart knew it? For it 
is there, its spirit haunts us yet. A city where you still 
expect to see warriors pass down the streets with pikes in 
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their hands: so a Frenchman spoke to me of Edinburgh, 
and yet the city where those warriors once lived and 
fought is all but destroyed. How many accretions must 
be removed, how much that is gone must be called up 
by the imagination before we see her as she was! For 
old Edinburgh was a city of war close-clasped in the 
embrace of religion. A garland of monasteries, convents, 
and churches enclosed the royal burgh, and of these barely 
a trace survives. 

East of the city stood the Abbey of Holyrood; not the 
grey little courtyard that we know so well, but a stately 
cluster of buildings with gardens and quadrangles, all 
crowned by the magnificent church of which to-day a 
corner stands in ruins while the foundations of the rest may 
be traced in the royal gardens. Here lived the Canons and 
monks of the Holy Rood, and their influence was wide- 
spread. In the Abbey Strand, within the Girth Cross, 
criminals and outlaws of every kind found sanctuary under 
their beneficent rule, and the Canongate was the city of the 
Canons of Holyrood, which they ruled from their court- 
room in the lovely Tolbooth, opposite Bakehouse Close. 
Not far off, on the northern slope of Arthur’s Seat, a grey 
ruin shows where the Hermitage and chapel of St. Anthony 
once stood, to which were offered the last prayers of fisher- 
men and sailors as they put out to sea from Leith. And the 
little well below the Hermitage is famous as the well of 
broken-hearted lovers. 


O waly waly up the bank, 

And waly waly down the brae, 
And waly waly yon burn-side 

Where I and my Love wont to gae. 
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Now Arthur’s Seat sall be my bed; 
The sheets sall ne’er be pressed by me: 
Saint Anton’s well sall be my drink 


Since my true Love has forsaken me. 


Marti’mas wind, when wilt thou blaw 
And shake the green leaves aff the tree? 

O gentle Death, when wilt thou come? 
For of my life I am wearie. 


So sang the unhappy Marchioness of Douglas. For long 
this well was believed to have wonderful healing properties. 
Even last century people might be seen going thither for 
help when all other hopes had failed them. 

On the south the city was bounded by the monastery of 
Blackfriars with St. Mary’s Kirk—the Kirk o’ Fields where 
Darnley died and James I. erected his College of Edinburgh. 
Near-by the Pleasance commemorates the convent of St. 
Mary de Placentia and farther west the sisters of St. Catherine 
of Siena have left their name in Sciennes Road. Theirs was the 
last Catholic foundation in Edinburgh, and their founder was 
Lady Seytoun whose husband had fallen on Flodden Field. 
The bull of Pope Leo X. confirming this religious house is 
dated 1517—the very year in which Tetzel carried his Indul- 
gences into Germany and set a spark to the Reformation. For 
all that, the nuns of St. Catherine were respected for their 
good works, and even Sir David Lindsay, bitter satirist of 
the Church of Rome, speaks well of “the sisteris of Schenis’’: 

Thare hes scho (she) fund hir mother Povertie, 

And Devotioun hir awin (own) sister carnall; 

Thare hes scho fund Faith, Hope, and Cheritie, 

Togidder with the vertues cardinall: 

Thare hes scho fund ane convent yet unthrall (un-enslaved) 


To Dame Sensuall, nor with Riches abusit, 
So quietlye these ladyis bene inclusit. 
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Down by the Grassmarketrose the magnificent monastery 
of Greyfriars, and under the Castle-rock stood the parish 
church of St. Cuthbert’s, older even than the Abbey of 
Holyrood. In Greenside Valley, north of the Calton Hill, 
the White Friars or Carmelites had their monastery, and on 
the south slope of the same hill the little Hermitage of St. 
Ninian stood till 1814, when it was swept away to make 
room for the Regent Bridge. Below it, in the valley, lay the 
Collegiate Church of the Holy Trinity, founded in 1462 by 
Mary of Gueldres, widow of James II., and still standing in 
1848, when it was entirely demolished so that the Waverley 
Station might take its place: so is beauty sacrificed to pro- 
gress in “mine own romantic town’. 

Thus we must imagine Edinburgh, in those early days, 
as a fierce walled city ringed around by the sweet grace of 
mediaeval religious architecture, where white friars, grey 
friars, black friars, and the “bluegowns” of Holy Trinity 
mingled with the citizens, and pilgrimages came and went 
to the healing wells and the chapels of the saints. 


So doith our common populare 


Thair superstitious pilgrimagis 

To monie divers imagis: 

Sum to Sanct Roche with diligence, 
To saif thame from the pestilence: 
For thair teith to Sanct Apollene 

To Sanct Tredwell to mend thair ene. 


But the crown upon the forehead of Edinburgh was the 
Collegiate Church of St. Giles, where Montrose is buried 
and the “Good Regent”’ Moray and many another whose 
tombs have been destroyed. Its buildings occupied all the 
site of Parliament House. “St. Giles High Churchyard” 
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covered what is now the Advocates’ Library and Parliament 
Square. When Forrester’s Wynd was pulled down, during 
the building of the library, the stone lintel of a gateway was 
discovered, carved with a dance of death wherein an angel 
played upon the bagpipes: this grim memento mori marked 
the western boundary of the churchyard. There Knox’s 
bones were laid to rest, but they are there no longer, for 
with the bones of many another good citizen and with the 
rubbish of the old buildings they went to swell the Mound 
that unites the old town to the new. And St. Giles, as it 
stands to-day, is but a pale ghost of its former self. 

A new religion came and swept away the old. Of the 
ecclesiastical grandeur and elegance that once adorned the 
capital of Scotland, there remains only the ruin of the Abbey, 
the tower of Magdalen Chapel, mutilated St. Giles, and in- 
finitesimal St. Margaret’s chapel within the Castle, one or 
two other fragments and the names of a few districts—St. 
Mary’s Street and Blackfriars Street, Sciennes Road, the 
Pleasance, Greyfriars. And ever since, Edinburgh has been 
busy obliterating her own past—“town improvement” it is 
called. Craig, who planned the new town, hoped to abolish 
the old: it looks as if modern Edinburgh will succeed where 
Craig failed. How little is left to-day of the West Bow, 
which Sir Daniel Wilson described as “‘a strange, crooked, 
steep, and altogether singular and picturesque avenue from 
the High Street to the low valley on the south . . . the array 
of irregular stone gables and timber galleries, that seemed 
as if jostling one another for room along the steep and 
narrow thoroughfare, while the busy throng were toiling 
up or hurrying down its precipitous pathways, amid the 
ceaseless din of braziers and tinsmiths’ hammers. . . .”” Here 
a provost of Edinburgh entertained Prince Charlie, and here 
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every King of Scotland has received in state the silver keys 
of the city. Down the West Bow the Covenanters marched 
to execution and Porteous was hurried to a makeshift 
gallows. Here lived the magician Major Weir, and here were 
the stairs he had bewitched so that whoever went up them 
thought he was going down. ““We have tried the ascent”, 
wrote Wilson, “and—recommend the sceptical to do the 
same——” 

The sceptical must remain sceptical, for all, or nearly all, 
has gone. “HE YT THOLES OVERCUMMIS”’ was carved over a 
doorway in the West Bow. Edinburgh tholed (endured) —and 
overcame its most picturesque and haunting thoroughfare. 
From the Lawnmarket, a stone staircase covered over and 
leading down to “Queen Victoria Street”—as common- 
place a street as you could find throughout the British Isles: 
that is all they have left us. Queen Victoria was an estimable 
sovereign and took a flattering and romantic interest in 
Scotland—she was not wanted in our West Bow. 

And yet, for all her destructive activities, Edinburgh 
remains a city deeply rooted in earlier centuries: for all her 
striving after modernity, the spirit that informs her is not 
modern. Her past remains far more living than her present. 
Princes Street, that magnificent bond between the old town 
and the new, has not the power of enchantment that belongs 
to the Royal Mile, even now when it has been robbed of 
more than half its beauties. The generations that have made 
history betwixt Holyrood and the Castle, betwixt the Water 
of Leith and Arthur’s Seat, have each left their mark and 
added something to the city, however much they may also 
have taken away. Behind the negligible tenements that line 
the Royal Mile still stand the closes and the feudal homes of 
our forefathers to keep their memory alive: behind the light- 
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hearted vulgarity of Princes Street still lie the quiet squares 
and terraces of the age of the Augustans. And the visitor to 
Edinburgh is more conscious of the past that moulded the 
city than of the present that enjoys it. 

The broad and opulent valley of Princes Street: its ornate 
line of shops with gilded lettering and tartan wares: the 
Belgian Gothic of the Scott Memorial and the hideous bulk 
of the North British Hotel : the gardens bright with flowers 
and noisy with band music: that is the front that Edinburgh 
offers to the world to-day. But that is not the cause why 
countless books have been written about this so-called 
Athens of the North, nor can Princes Street explain why 
tourists flock to her, despite her execrable climate, why 
Americans haunt her to the profit of the shopkeepers. Look 
across to the dark and lofty outline of the old city, with its 
jagged outline, its glimpse of St. Giles’ crown, its culmina- 
tion in the lovely but overrated outline of the Castle. There 
lies the enchantment of Edinburgh, there and a little perhaps 
in the neighbourhood of George Street (rapidly being spoilt) 
and exquisite Charlotte Square. But wandering through the 
wynds and closes of old Edinburgh, trying to discover the 
key to her charm, I felt almost inclined to call my book 
Farewell to Edinburgh. Only the chances are that this Fare- 
well would be like the farewell tours of aging actresses and 
cantatrices—repeated ad nauseam. And yet the day is coming 
very near when all that made the glamour of Scotland’s 
capital will have disappeared beneath breweries and the 
enthusiasm of town councillors. The site they cannot de- 
stroy: Edinburgh will always be a city of vistas and sur- 
prises and great stretches of sky. The spirit of the past still 
lives, in the steep streets and jumbled closes of the old town, 
in the dignity and quiet spaciousness of the new town that 
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is so rapidly growing old. That spirit I have tried to re- 
capture, to reconstruct the phases in our history that made 
it and that still survive for us in odd nooks and crannies of 
the great city. But how long will that spirit be permitted to 
linger? In Bailie Fyfe’s Close there is an odd sculptured 
stone that only one man in Edinburgh has noticed, and that 
nobody can explain. Its date is 1572, and this is its legend: 


Enemies to God and the King 
To the Earth did me doun ding. 


To what it refers—whether to a man or a building— 
is a mystery, but very soon it will apply to the fate of 
Edinburgh. And those lines that Burns wrote jocularly of 
Edinburgh’s mood when “Willie’s awa’”’ will be more 
poignantly true of her when one day she realises that all 
that she was exists no longer: 


Auld Chuckie Reekie’s sair distrest, 


Doun droops her ance weel burnished crest. 


LOOKING TOWARDS THE CANONGATE TOLBOOTH 


JUNE EVENING, 


CHAPTER II 
THE MEDIAEVAL TOWN 


HE OLD TOWN OF EDINBURGH CLUNG JEALOUSLY 

to the hill that rises from the Abbey of Holy- 

rood, in the plain, to the Castle on the rock. 

The abbey in its placid valley, the fortress 
frowning out over high cliffs: they stand for the two 
aspects of a mediaeval city, and the town that unites them 
has partaken of their character. For while Edinburgh was a 
walled city, with strong gateways or ports, generally adorned 
with the heads of Scotland’s enemies, the Canongate was a 
burgh of ecclesiastical origin, and ruled, until the Reforma- 
tion, by the Abbot and canons of Holyroodhouse. Though 
the gates closed at sunset, the walls of the sacred burgh were 
never built to resist attack, and its peaceful nature was recog- 
nised by most invaders, till Henry VIII., baffled in his 
attempts to win Mary Stuart’s hand for his son and heir, 
sent the Earl of Hertford with an army, and all the town 
went up in flames. Only the Abbey and the Castle survived, 
with a few of the churches. 

But Edinburgh was hardened to such treatment; “though 
the English brinne our houses, we care little therefore”; 
Froissart has made them exclaim: “We can build them up 
again cheap enough”. The city rose from its ashes, still pre- 
serving the outline of centuries before. And though little 


remains that is earlier than the sixteenth century, it is prob- 
15 
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able that the English, on the whole, destroyed less of artistic 
value than the Reformers did later. For the Scots of early 
centuries, knowing the dangers and uncertainty of life, built 
simply: domestic architecture developed in Edinburgh after 
the Reformation had begun to divert wealth from the 
Church to the middle classes, and when James VI.’s alliance 
with England brought a greater certainty of peace and 
prosperity. 

Writing in the fourteenth century, Froissart said of Edin- 
burgh under Robert II., ““Though the King kept there his 
chief residence, and that is Paris in Scotland, yet it is not 
like Tournay or Valenciennes, for in all the town is not four 
thousand houses’. At that time, of course, the King did not 
hold court regularly in Edinburgh. Perth was the great 
rival, till the murder of James I. put it in evil odour, and 
Stirling was always a favourite residence of the Stewarts. 
The Abbey of Holyrood was the usual residence of the 
Kings, when in Edinburgh; but James IV. was the first to 
build a palace there, for his English Queen Mary Tudor, 
and to establish Holyroodhouse as the official royal resi- 
dence. From that time, the town rapidly increased in pros- 
perity, if not in dimensions. Under James III., of whom 
Drummond wrote that he was “much given to buildings, 
and trimming up of chapels, halls, and gardens”, some enter- 
prising nobles had ventured beyond the old wall and built 
along the Cowgate and St. Mary’s Wynd. But after the 
disaster of Flodden Field, another wall was hastily flung up, 
enclosing the new suburb, and the Flodden Wall continued 
to mark the confines of the city till the eighteenth century, 
while within it her buildings became ever more close- 
pressed and taller, till Edinburgh was famous for the height 
of her /ands, as Rome had been before. 
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Up and down the Royal Mile, down to the Grassmarket 
and along the Cowgate, crowded the life of Scotland’s 
capital. In the wynds and closes were the gentlemen’s houses, 
“much fairer than the buildings in the High Street”, wrote 
Taylor, the water-poet, who made his Penniless Pilgrimage 
to Edinburgh early in the seventeenth century, “for in the 
High Street the merchants and tradesmen do dwell, but the 
gentlemen’s mansions, and goodliest houses, are obscurely 
founded in the aforesaid lanes’’. 

The goodliest houses are still to be found down smelly 
closesand concealed behind commonplace tenements: where- 
fore Miss Cameron has chosen to draw the Canongate from 
the back, showing one of those high solidly built lands, 
with the tower holding the turnpike stair, wherein once 
dwelt the ruling classes of Scotland. But even the merchants, 
in the sixteenth century, put some dignity and beauty into 
their houses; enough at any rate to deceive Fynes Morison, 
an Englishman who visited Edinburgh in 1598, and wrote of 
it: “From the King’s Pallace at the East, the city still riseth 
ever higher and higher towards the West, and consists 
especially of one broad and very fine street (which is the 
greatest part and sole ornament thereof); the rest of the side 
streetes and allies being of poore building and inhabited with 
very poore people”. Fynes Morison had not explored Edin- 
burgh properly and was doubtless (and excusably) deceived 
by the dark and unsavoury appearance of her closes. It is 
a strange sensation, to pass under some ill-lit and evil- 
smelling archway and discover the architectural beauties of 
Bakehouse Close in the Canongate, or Riddle’s Close in the 
Lawnmarket. The closes were probably hardly less dirty 
then than now: the Cowgate has risen, on a foundation of 


dirt, twelve feet above its original level! But the nobles were 
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seeking a certain privacy and some degree of quiet, when they 
“obscurely founded” their mansions in the “aforesaid lanes”. 

For the main streets were terribly noisy, with the shouts 
and cries of the shopkeepers and hawkers, the gossiping 
about the Market Cross or by the Tron, the quarrelling of 
rival nobles, the clattering of horses, and all the other noises 
of a busy town. The merchants, of course, would endure 
the noise to get the custom; indeed they would add to the 
uproar. For while some did have shops in their own houses, 
and others carried on business in Jaigh booths or cellars, 
most of them had little stalls which they set out on the 
street, all over the Lawnmarket, or round the Tron or the 
Market Cross. And there they screamed and argued, bar- 
gained and cajoled. But no very real gap existed between 
the aristocratic quarters and those of a humbler class. Edin- 
burgh had no west end. A tradesman might, if he chose, 
build his house cheek-by-jowl] with the mansion of a Huntly 
or an Ogilvie: goldsmiths and earls alike had their houses. 
in the Cowgate, and the poorest squeezed in wherever they 
could find a corner. Reserve or secrecy were almost im- 
possible in the old town. “They have said: what say they: 
let them say”: was their rule of life. Even royal blood did 
not enjoy the enchantment that distance lends. When the 
court at Holyrood ran short of money, the King’s Grace 
was often very glad to plant himself, his Queen, and all his. 
retinue upon some burgher wealthy enough to bear the cost. 
And suddenly a humble close in the Canongate or High 
Street might find itself the centre of Scottish politics and 
intrigue. Or if an ambassador arrived to whom the King 
wished to do especial honour, it was not so often the 
nobles, whose poverty was proverbial, as some prosperous. 
commoner who paid up and looked pleasant. 
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Thus Kinloch Close, in the Canongate, commemorates 
that Henry Kinloch, merchant, who was host to M. Ram- 
bollat, the French Ambassador, when he came to do homage 
to Queen Mary and presented Darnley with the “Knycht- 
heid of the Cockill’”’. And in Riddle’s Close still stands the 
house of Bailie McMorran; a modest-looking building, but 
here the bailie entertained, in 1569, the Duke of Holstein, 
and gave a banquet for James VI. and his Queen, “with 
great solemnity and merriness”. The bailie himself, poor 
man, was shot not long after in the High School, during a 
“mutiny of the bairns”: but he had had his day. 

The Reformation was the making of Scotland’s middle 
class. The money that before had flowed to Rome for in- 
dulgences, pardons, masses, and the rest, now went into 
the pockets of the traders. Never a rich country, Scotland 
could not support both a Church and a commerce, and part 
of the appeal of Calvinism was that it represented a faith 
to which the poor could adhere and yet not be out of 
pocket. And if the Reformation made Scotland poorer in 
religious architecture, it certainly enriched her domestic 
buildings. As the merchant classes prospered, their tastes 
and their manner of living grew better and more expensive. 
Not many of the citizens of sixteenth-century Edinburgh 
would have taken it lightly had England come again to 
“brinne” their houses. For their houses were things of 
beauty, and contained valuables from all over the world. 
Trade with Holland had existed as early as the reign of 
James I. In Holland and Flanders, the Scottish merchants 
learned to appreciate well-built houses and luxurious in- 
teriors. Men who had worked, for example, in the Scottish 
House at Veere or lived in Middelburg could not remain 
uninfluenced by the beauty and wealth that flourished there. 
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Gladstone’s Land, Moubray House, and the house we call 
John Knox’s, all remain as good examples of a merchant’s 
home. 

It is unfortunate that no clue remains to indicate what 
wealthy citizen built Moubray House for his family. It 
might have some connection with the Robert Moubray to 
whom, as “heritable fear” the city of Edinburgh paid rent 
for the house they gave John Knox to live in while he was 
minister at St. Giles. But this is merely guess-work. In any 
case it illustrates well the luxury and beauty with which 
the merchants loved to surround themselves. The walls are 
very massive, supported on coréels, and the staircase from 
the back room, on the ground floor, to the first floor is 
built in the thickness of the wall. Elegant ceilings adorn the 
rooms above the shop, and the walls are panelled, though 
not with oak. Beneath the street levels are two spacious 
cellars, one of which was the kitchen, while Sir Daniel Wilson 
speculated that the other might have served as shop to a 
hairdresser. We can imagine that in such a house would 
dwell a respected citizen and his family: embroidered pic- 
tures or tapestries would hang upon the wall; solid furniture 
from Holland, France, and England would be placed about 
the rooms, with perhaps one or two plainer Scottish pieces. 
Some silver, more pewter, and a little glass would be dis- 
played on cupboards or tables; the windows would be 
glazed. Perhaps, if the merchant were a patron of art, like 
Francis Spottiswood who died in Edinburgh in 1540, he 
might have a “hangand brod of oley collouris’”—an oil- 
painting for hanging on the wall, which his agent in the Low 
Countries might have sent to him. And of course he would 
have his “grit house Bibill’” and perhaps “ane litill bybill’”; 
for had not the Edinburgh Council commanded, when Bas- 
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sendyne’s Scots Bible appeared in 1579, “all nychtbouris of 
this burgh, substantious house halderis, to haif ane bybill 
in their housis”? One citizen of the town left “ane grit bibill 
of Lumbard vellum of the best sort and fynnest print, over- 
gilt,—ane uther bibill of Arbuthnots print (the Bassendyne 
Bible)—ane psalme buik”’. 

Next door to Moubray House stands another of which 
more is known, quite apart from the great reformer, who 
was lodged here free of cost, by a grateful city, from 1560 
to 1569. James Mosman, burgess and goldsmith, built this 
house, and carved on it his initials and those of his wife, 
with the pious inscriptions that made it so suitable for a 
manse. Mosman was a wealthy citizen, with landed estates 
and a coat-of-arms. His father had been goldsmith to James 
V., and made the crown that Mary of Guise wore as Queen 
of Scotland; and the son remained devoted to the Stuarts. 
He had sold the house to Moubray, by whom it was let to 
a tailor called Durie, at the time Knox acquired it: so perhaps 
Mosman was already suffering from the unpopularity of the 
Crown and the troubled times that would naturally inter- 
fere with his prosperity as a goldsmith. But he was to suffer 
more than poverty for the sake of the Stuarts. He fell into 
Regent Morton’s hands in 1573 with the rest of the Queen’s 
party, and was executed and his head exposed on the Castle 
wall. 

Not far from here, another merchant’s house stood till 
recently in Fountain Court; Adam Fullerton’s house, with 
its beautifully carved doorway. Adam Fullerton was a dif- 
ferent kind of person, an ardent reformer who had no 
patience with Popery or the silly superstitions that kept 
simple folks happy. For the pre-Reformation Scots were 
not confined to funerals and football matches for their 
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amusements. They loved masques and mummery, singing 
“round simmer trees”, and welcoming in the spring by 
playing Robin Hood, or Robert Hude as he became in the 
Edinburgh dialect. Sour faces were not yet universal, but 
Adam Fullerton was in the favoured minority. When, in 
1561, it came to his ears that a party of the common people 
had planned to perform Robin Hood, great was his indigna- 
tion. This was an “enormity” that had not for many years 
been observed: indeed it was forbidden by statute, as also 
was the surely innocuous practice of singing around summer 
trees. So Adam, with some other magistrates, interfered. 
Despite the protests of the mob, they arrested a poor shoe- 
maker, James Gillon, and condemned him to the gallows 
on a trumped-up charge of stealing ten crowns. Every 
attempt was made by the deacons of the crafts to obtain his 
release; but the deepest prejudices of the reformers had been 
aroused. Scotland’s reputation in the eyes of the Almighty 
was at stake; and even John Knox, when asked to use his 
influence on the side of mercy, replied that he would not be 
a patron to their impiety. 

So up went the gallows by the Market Cross, what time 
the condemned man lay and listened in the old Tolbooth. But 
his supporters had not given in. The crafts were summoned 
in force: the gallows were torn down, the magistrates put to 
flight, the door of the prison battered in, and Gillon carried 
off in triumph. The magistrates shut themselves into the 
Tolbooth, which was in those days Parliament, prison, and 
city chambers, all together. With one hand, so to speak, 
they fired upon their invaders, while with the other they 
summoned the deacons of the crafts to their rescue. But the 
deacons had not forgotten the scant attention they received, 
when peaceably requesting Gillon’s release: they sent the 
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cool reply that, since the magistrates would be magistrates 
alone, they might rule alone. 

And there the mob held them prisoners till nine o’clock 
at night, nor let them go till a declaration had been read out 
at the Market Cross that no man would suffer for the doings 
of that day. Yet in the end it was the magistrates that won. 
Robin Hood was performed less and less, though in 1621 the 
Dutch weavers at St. Paul’s work, a kind of charity-factory 
in Leith Wynd, gathered “manie of the profainner sort”, 
says Calderwood, “to May games in Gilmertoun and Ros- 
seline—Upon the first of May the weavers—Englische 
and Dutche, set up a highe May pole, with ther garlants 
and bells hanging at them, wherat was great concurse of 
people.” A more innocent amusement, surely, and healthier 
than carting of one’s neighbour for adultery or the persecu- 
tion of witches and sinners. But John Knox and his fellows 
were too strong for Robin Hood, maypoles, and all the 
Morris dancers in the world. The Scots were soon reduced 
to the plight of an old dressmaker I knew who grumbled 
because I arrived late, saying the man next door had died, 
and I had prevented her going to “the party”. 

But to return to Adam Fullerton: his worst trials came 
when Kirkcaldy of Grange held Edinburgh for the Queen, 
and the Earl of Mar, at Leith, gathered the supporters of King 
James VI. and laid siege to Edinburgh. In 1571, Fullerton, 
with some others, passed out of the town and joined Mar’s 
forces, whereupon his lands were forfeited and he “‘denuncit 
our souerane ladies rebell’’. His house was converted into 
a battery and, standing near the Netherbow, was in the thick 
of the bullets when Mar stationed his cannon at the Pleas- 
ance, and trained them on the city. But Mary’s cause was 
doomed, and Fullerton returned to his house, to find it had 
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received “‘itill or na skaith”, which says a lot for the build- 
ing of those days, but not much for the cannon. In 1573 he 
was elected a burgess of Parliament, and celebrated that 
great event by building a new doorway to his house, carved 
with his own name and his wife’s, and bearing inscriptions 
suited to his fortunes: Vincit Veritas: Aryis, O Lord: Only 
be Chryst. His house was standing in Fountain Court till a 
few years ago. But Edinburgh wanted another cinema! Last 
time I entered Fountain Court, it was a dreary area of walls 
pasted over with something that looked like yellow porridge. 
Fullerton’s house, which had survived so much, has gone 
and will soon be forgotten. 

The nobles lived rather differently. On the whole they 
were distinctly poorer than the merchants, and the luxuries 
of civilisation were slower in reaching them. But they were 
well educated, as the Latin mottoes that adorn their houses 
testify. As early as 1494, in the reign of James IV., an Act of 
Parliament made education practically compulsory on “all 
Barrones and freehalders that are of substance”. Their eldest 
sons had to study Law and the Arts, and possess “perfite 
Latine”. By the beginning of the seventeenth century, a 
liberal education was considered absolutely essential to a 
gentleman, and some knowledge of other countries was 
desirable. But side by side with their learning and their 
poverty went a considerable love of display. Every noble- 
man maintained a lengthy suite of retainers, who shared his 
castle or his town house: so that, paradoxically, the gentry 
of Scotland came in closer touch with the lowest classes than 
did the merchants and burgesses of the town, and privacy 
and refined seclusion were less cultivated in the mansion of 
a Marquis of Huntly than that of a Francis Spottiswood. As 
a consequence, what income they possessed went in sup- 
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porting the grooms, pages, torch-bearers, servants, etc., who 
had to accompany them wherever they went. William St. 
Clair, Earl of Orkney in Queen Mary’s time, had lords to 
pour his wine and carve his sirloin. His Countess was waited 
on by seventy-five ladies of gentle birth, ‘“‘all cloathed in 
velvets and silks, with their chains of gold and other perti- 
nents’; and when she rode from Roslin to Edinburgh after 
dark, two hundred cavaliers and eighty lighted torches 
escorted her to her lodging in Blackfryars Wynd. And 
Bishop Leslie’s story of a banquet given by the Earl of 
Moray during the Queen’s minority is typical of the display 
loved by Scottish nobles, the rather naive boastfulness that 
must often have amused our wealthier neighbours. 

The Earl lived in Croft-an-Righ, that very exquisite 
example of Scottish architecture, now hidden away behind 
Holyroodhouse in a thicket of breweries. The banquet hall, 
which extended the full length of the building, has been 
divided in two, but the lovely ceiling survives as token of 
its ancient splendour. Here, in 1548, Moray entertained the 
Venetian patriarch, Contareno, sent by the Pope as legate 
to the court of Mary of Guise. It was a fateful visit for Scot- 
land, as the legate dissuaded the Queen-Mother from the 
marriage then being negotiated between her baby, Queen 
Mary, and Henry VIII.’s little son, afterwards Edward VI. 
In passing, it may be worth noting that one of the promises 
made by Henry to further this marriage was the hand of the 
Princess Elizabeth to the Earl of Arran. How the Virgin 
Queen would have appreciated being the wife of a Scottish 
noble passes the imagination. 

Venice was at that time one of the richest cities in Europe, 
and Moray was resolved that the patriarch would not depart 
unimpressed by the magnificence of Scotland. Accordingly, 
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his display was elaborate. “Although he had great store of 
all kind of silver work,” writes the Bishop, “yet not-the- 
less, for the greater magnificence, he set forth ane cupboard 
(in those days still a table for displaying cups) furnished 
with all sorts of glasses of the finest chrystal that could be 
made; and to make the said patriarch understand that there 
was great abundance thereof in Scotland, he caused one of 
his servants, as it had been by sloth and negligence, pull 
down the cupboard cloth, so that all the whole chrystellings 
suddenly were cast down to the earth and broken; where- 
with the said patriarch was very sorry, but the Earl suddenly 
caused bring another cupboard, better furnished with fine 
chrystal nor that was; which the patriarch praised, as well 
for the magnificence of the Earl, as for the fineness of the 
chrystal, affirming that he never did see better in Venice, 
where he himself was born.”’ After such a display of splen- 
dour and extravagance, it is hardly to be wondered that the 
said patriarch spoke very highly of the civilities he had met 
with in Scotland. 

Yet this was really an unusual effort. The Englishman, 
Fynes Morison, who visited Scotland some time later, in the 
reign of James VI. wrote of the nobles that “Myself was at 
a Knight’s House, who had many servants to attend him, 
that brought in his meate with their heads covered with blew 
caps, the Table being more than halfe furnished with great 
platters of porredge (or broth), each having a little piece of 
sodden meat: and when the Table was served, the servants 
did sit downe with us, but the upper messe (high table) in 
steed of porredge, had a Pullet with some prunes in the 
broth. And I observed no art of Cookery, or furniture of 
Household stuffe, but rather rude neglect of both, though 


myself and my companion . . . were entertained after their 
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best manner”. (It may be of interest to note that the broth 
with a pullet and prunes in it survives as Cockie-Leekie, and 
that the servants wore caps to prevent any “‘flyes and other 
fylthe” falling into the food.) This, of course, may have 
been in the country, but the fact remains that the nobles did 
not benefit by the Reformation as did the middle classes. 
Before the Reformation, it was the dignitaries of the Church 
that lived magnificently and introduced foreign luxuries into 
Scotland: after, it was the rich merchants. Though gradually 
the English standard of living and more polished manners 
had an increasing influence on the Scottish nobility. 

But rough manners and easy familiarity has never, to the 
Scot, been incompatible with intense pride of blood. As late 
as the eighteenth century, a future Duchess has been seen 
driving her sister down the High Street on a pig’s back. 
Queen Mary, who had been Queen of France, was Queen 
of Scotland, and might be Queen of England, did not con- 
sider it beneath her dignity to wander about Edinburgh at 
night, often disguised as a boy, in search of adventures. 
And James III., when he was released from the Castle by 
an English army, publicly gave rein to his exultation: he 
“lap on a hackney”, says Pitscottie, ‘‘to ride down to the 
Abbay; but he would not ride forward, till the Duik of 
Albanie, his brother, lap on behind him; and so they went 
down the gait to the Abbay of Holyruidhous, quhair they 
remained ane lang tyme in great mirrines”. Princes and 
lords were none the less respected by citizens of Edinburgh 
because they sometimes behaved like common folk. James 
VI. might drink and gossip for ever with George Heriot in 
his shop for all they cared: but they despised him when he 
gave a public display of his cowardice. 

The mansion of a very typical Scottish family stands at 
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the head of Bakehouse Close, built by George, first Marquis 
of Huntly in 1570. It has been called the “speaking house” 
because of its numerous inscriptions, and it could no doubt 
tell many a strange story, for the Huntlys were an ancient 
and a fierce family. The position of the house is strategic: 
the windows of the chief rooms overlook the Canongate, 
and from them the Marquis could watch, unseen, all the 
comings and goings between the city and the Court. But 
the entrance to the house faces down the close: people might 
enter and go out again practically unobserved, and when 
necessary the Marquis’s vassals might lie in wait for his 
enemies at the close head. I do not think it is an exaggeration 
to say that the whole spirit of Huntly House is feudal: at 
any rate it presents a forcible contrast with another old 
house in the same close, the home of Sir Archibald Acheson. 
Sir Archibald built his house a good deal later: the date on 
it is 1633, the year of Charles I.’s Scottish coronation. But, 
apart from architectural differences, it has the air of peaceful 
seclusion that already marked the merchant’s house in the 
sixteenth century. Here, we imagine, would live a quiet 
sober man, with few enemies and modest ambitions. Not 
without spirit—his crest, a cock standing on a trumpet, and 
his motto, Vigilantibus, are symbolic of courage: but averse 
to feuds and bloodshed, loving privacy, the animal comforts, 
and family life. All the “‘modern conveniences” of his cen- 
tury would grace Sir Archibald’s home; he might even have 
possessed one of those cheerless drawing-rooms just coming 
into fashion, where dessert was served after dinner, and 
which Mr. Warrack has described in his Domestic Life in 
Scotland, as being furnished with eight padded chairs, a 
reposing chair for the head of the house, a tongs, a shovel, 
and a chamber pot. 


HUNTLY HOUSE, THE BAKEHOUSE CLOSE 
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Huntly House is as different as were its owners. Dark, 
forbidding, with its furtive entry that is invisible till you are 
right in the close, it is typical of the dangerous character of 
the heads of the Gordon Clan. And its inscriptions are hardly 
reassuring: Constanti pectori res mortalium umbra; Hodie mihi 
cras tibi cur igitur curas. A fit setting for that evening in 1592 
when Huntly gathered the Gordons round him and rode 
out to murder the bonny Earl of Moray. 

This is perhaps the most famous of the feuds that flour- 
ished among Scottish nobles, and which James VI. tried in 
vain to eradicate. It all began with Queen Mary. Her half- 
brother, James Stewart, wished her by legitimation to re- 
cognise him as next heir to the throne. This the Queen very 
prudently refused to do, but created him instead Earl of 
Moray. Now the Earl of Huntly had enjoyed this title 
during the Regency of the Queen’s mother, and a bitter 
hatred developed between the two earls, which came to a 
head at the battle of Corrichie where Huntly died and the 
power of the Gordons was broken. His son was executed 
under the Queen’s eyes and Huntly’s body was embalmed 
and brought back to Edinburgh. The Queen and her Parlia- 
ment solemnly “sat upon” the corpse and declared it a rebel 
and an outlaw. The Huntly estates were forfeited, and the 
armorial bearings duly torn from Huntly’s coffin at the 
Market Cross. The insult rankled in the breast of all the 
Gordons; and when the family returned to favour, under 
James VI., and the head of the house was created a Marquis, 
they began to consider revenge. 

Now James Stewart, Earl of Moray, “the good Regent’, 
left a daughter: she married another James Stewart, who 
took his father-in-law’s title, and was generally known as 
the “bonny Earl”. But when James VI. brought back from 
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Denmark his lovely Queen Anna, she cast admiring eyes 
on the Earl, and recommended him, in her husband’s hear- 
ing, “more rashly than wyshe . . . with too many epithets 
of a proper and gallant man”. James was already suspicious 
of Moray, for he had reason to believe that it was the bonny 
Earl that had instigated the witches throughout Scotland to 
arouse those terrible storms which prevented Queen Anna 
from sailing to Scotland and forced James to go all the way 
to Denmark for his wedding. So, what with one thing and 
another, he was not sorry to give Huntly a free hand 
to ride down to Donibristle House, in Fife, and “‘arrest’’ 
Moray. Huntly House was crowded that night, and Bake- 
house Close rang with horses’ hoofs, for the Marquis’s idea 
of an arrest was somewhat ferocious. Away he rode, with 
all his clan, set fire to Donibristle, and pursued Moray down 
to the lonely seashore, where they killed him with more 
wounds than were necessary. Huntly slashed at the coun- 
tenance Queen Anna had admired, and was told by the 
dying man, “You’ve spoilt a better face than your own”. 
Now wae be to ye, Huntly! 
And whairfore did ye sae! 
I bade you bring him wi’ you, 
But forebade you him to slay. 


He was a braw gallant, 
And he played at the gluve; 
And the bonny Earl 0’ Moray 
O he was the Queen’s luve! 
O lang will his Lady 
Look owre frae Castle Doune 
Ere she see the Earl o’ Moray 
Come soundin’ through the toun. 


Again, in 1639, Huntly House was full of noise and of 
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Gordons, when the second Marquis married his daughter to 
Lord Drummond, “ane precise puritane, and therefore weill 
lyked in Edinburgh’. And ten years later saw the house 
plunged in mourning, when the Marquis died at the Cross, 
in the same year as his royal master perished in Whitehall. 

Another town house of the Gordons was Cannonball 
House, near the Castle. Little is known of its history, though 
the house itself was a good example of Scots domestic archi- 
tecture, till elaborate alterations turned it into a school. 
When the first Duke of Gordon was holding the Castle for 
James VII., his Duchess, Lady Elizabeth Howard, resided 
here in state, and entertained in her magnificent panelled 
drawing-room with mural paintings by Norie, that un- 
fortunate Scottish artist whose landscapes were so much in 
demand for interior decoration that he never had time to do 
anything else. After the accession of William III. she retired 
to a convent in Flanders, but returned to Edinburgh upon 
her husband’s death and lived for a time in Huntly House, 
where she demonstrated her undiminished loyalty to the 
Stuarts in a rather striking manner. In 1711, when the two 
questions of the Hanoverian Succession and the Union of 
the Parliaments were setting Edinburgh by the ears, she had 
a medal struck and sent it, with her compliments, to the 
Dean and Faculty of Advocates. On one side was the head 
of the Chevalier of St. George (James VIII. and III.); on 
the other, the British Isles, with inscription: “Redadtte”— 
give back. Only twelve out of the seventy-five advocates 
voted against accepting it! 

Cannonball House has withstood many sieges, and the 
ball embedded in its stonework, from which it has its name, 
bears witness to the days when even the town house of a 
Scots noble was very much his castle, where he resisted his 
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enemies, and whence he often marched out to draw blood 
in the High Street or the Canongate. Sempill House, near- 
by, also illustrates the defensive nature of a noble’s house. 
When the old lands that adorned the Castle Hill were pulled 
down in the nineteenth century, Sempill House was revealed 
to the street, rising with a gloomy reserve behind the Out- 
look Tower. But in the old days, it was well concealed. 
Who built it is not known, for the Sempills did not acquire 
it till almost a century later. But whoever was the noble 
lord who founded his mansion so obscurely, he was a very 
pious lord. Sedes manet optima coelo, so one doorway pro- 
claims—the best place awaits us in Heaven; while the other 
announces gratefully, “Praised be the Lord, my God, my 
Strength, and my Redeemer”. The house is dated 1638, five 
years after Sir Archibald Acheson had erected his elegant 
and peaceful mansion in Bakehouse Close, and shows how 
the nobles clung to a mediaeval and suspicious attitude to 
life, what time the merchants were welcoming the influence 
of the Renaissance, the growing desire fora home that would 
be beautiful to live in rather than easy to protect. 

But Sempill House is interesting chiefly as a link with 
Mary Livingstone, the first of the Queen’s Maries to marry. 
The Queen herself danced at the wedding of Mary Living- 
stone and John Sempill, though Knox called it a “‘shame- 
hastened marriage”, and his Puritan followers screwed up 
their faces over the levity of their royal mistress. Mary 
Livingstone had gone to France with Queen Mary when 
they were both children, and returned with her when she 
came back, a woman and a widow, to add to Scotland’s 
difficulties. The friendship between them was deep and 
lasting: James VI. shared his nursery with the son of his 
mother’s Mary, and when the Queen was brought back to 
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Edinburgh, the prisoner of her lords, and rode through the 
city amid the threats and insults of her subjects, Mary 
Livingstone was at her side. 

But with the Union of the Crowns there developed slowly 
a greater feeling of security: the stately homes of England 
had their influence on the fierce Scots nobility, and they, too, 
cautiously but surely, began to build houses that would be 
a pleasure to the eye rather than a problem to the enemy. 
Moray House, in the Canongate, was built, not long before 
1633, by an Englishwoman, Mary Countess of Home, a 
daughter of Lord Dudley, and from her it passed into the 
possession of the Morays. It has been terribly mauled 
about, but if we try to imagine it as it was when Cromwell 
lodged there, in 1648 and 1650, it will give a fair impression 
of what the nobles were just beginning to expect of a town 
house. Gordon of Rothiemay’s map, made in 1647, shows 
it as a spacious mansion, built round a courtyard. The 
turreted gateway, that still survives, gives access to the 
Canongate. On the other side an elaborately planned garden 
stretches down to the foot of the hill, and through it a long 
wide drive leads to a gateway in the south wall of the burgh. 
A stone balcony overhangs the street, from which the family 
would watch the busy scene, not secretly as from Huntly 
House, but openly and at their ease. 

Small wonder that Cromwell chose this for his head- 
quarters, and left dilapidated Holyrood to his soldiers, 
especially as Moray House was a stronghold of puritanism. 
Here, his enemies said, Cromwell first planned the execu- 
tion of his king and discussed the matter with his colleagues. 
Through that turreted gateway he has strode to the pulpit 
in Parliament Hall. For all the ministers of Edinburgh had 
shut themselves up in the Castle with the King’s party, and 
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even when Cromwell promised them his protection they 
dared not trust themselves to the sectaries. Luckily, there 
was no shortage of vehement preachers in those days, and 
Cromwell, his generals and his soldiers, soon filled the 
pulpits of Edinburgh, General Lambert selecting the East 
Kirk as “the special kirk, and best in the town for his 
exercise at sermon’’. And a lot of damage they did too; for 
besides the accidental burning of Holyroodhouse, “‘the Col- 
lege Kirk, the Gray Freir Kirk, and that Kirk callit the Lady 
Yesteris Kirk, the Hie Scule, and a great pairt of the College 
of Edinburgh wer wasted; their pulpites, daskis, loftis, saittis, 
and all their decormentis, werall dung doun to the ground by 
these Inglische sodgeris, and brint to asses’. With all the zeal 
of fanatics, and the added zest for loot inherent in soldiers, 
they finished up what Knox and his disciples had begun. 

And Edinburgh loved them for it! Even when Cromwell 
tore down the magnificent Butter Tron, or Weigh House, 
that adorned the Lawnmarket, still the citizens adored him. 
_ The loss of a few buildings and ecclesiastical decormentis 
was as nothing compared to a good rousing sermon, with 
perhaps the public repentance of some eminent “sinner” 
thrown in gratis. They had ordered a huge block of stone 
to make a statue of the Protector to grace Parliament Close; 
but Charles IT. had returned while the stone still lay at Leith. 
Edinburgh went madly loyal again; Cromwell was for- 
gotten; and the King’s statue rose on the site destined for 
his father’s executioner. During the celebrations for Charles’s 
coronation “the effigy of that notable tyrant and traitor, 
Oliver, being set up on a pole, and the Devil on another, 
upon the Castle Hill, it was so ordered by means of fire- 
works that the Devil did chase that traitor, and pursued 
him still, till he blew him into the air’. 
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Edinburgh, speaks of its formal garden where ian upper 
terrace is shaded by a magnificent thorn tree, which appears 
to be much older than the house; on the second terrace a 
curious arbour has been constructed by the interlacing stems 
of trees . . . ; and on the lowest terrace a fine fountain is 
guarded by the marble statue of a fisher. . . . The fine large 
garden has a southern aspect, and both it and the house 
might still afford no unsuitable accommodation to the 
proudest Earl in the Scottish peerage.” That was in 1899: 
visiting it in the spring of 1929, I found no garden, the 
courtyard economically cemented, and the one surviving 
wing of the house altered to resemble a board school rather 
than an Earl’s mansion: it has dwindled into a training 
college for teachers! Yet here was debated one of Scot- 
land’s most vital questions—the union of the Parliaments. 
For Lord Chancellor Seafield lived here in the early eight- 
eenth century and held court, gathering round him all the 
Commissioners of Union. Often has the Edinburgh mob 
surged and shouted outside the lighted windows of Moray 
House, cursing Seafield and his associates for traitors to 
their country. And in the garden, in a little summer-house 
“adorned with quaint old lions”, the Commissioners met, 
in the winter of 1707, to affix their signatures to the Treaty 
of Union. But the mob discovered them, and they fled to 
a cellar in the High Street, which was thereafter given the 
odious nickname of Union Cellar. 

One house remains to tell of, that illustrates a different 
aspect of life in the mediaeval city. A distinctively Renais- 
sance Edinburgh there has never been: the Reformation led 
it, with but few intermediate steps, from mediaevalism to 
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what we may broadly call the modern era. Now, one can- 
not read mediaeval history and not realise the signifi- 
cance of the plague, a scourge which Edinburgh did not 
escape. How could she, with her insanitary habits—her 
streets almost obliterated in dirt? It was an ever-present 
terror. Mary King’s Close, till the Royal Exchange wiped it 
out, remained, as people thought, a stronghold of the plague: 
open one of those long-barred doors, and out would sweep 
the dire pestilence as terrible as ever! All sense of proportion 
vanished when that scourge was abroad. Even going to 
church might become a criminal offence, as one David Duly 
found to his cost. This unlucky tailor kept his wife in his 
house two days, when she was “‘seyk in the contagius seik- 
nes of pestilens’’, and omitted to inform the officials till after 
her death. To add to that, the said David went, during that 
time, to St. Giles, “and thair said mess amangis the clene 
pepill, his wif beand (being) in extremis in the said seiknes, 
doand quhat was in him till haif infekkit (to have infected) 
all the toune”. And for this gross negligence he was con- 
demned to be hanged “‘on ane gebat (gibbet) befor his awin 
durr”. But kindly Providence stepped in, and it is further 
chronicled that “because at the will of God he has eschapit, 
and the raip (rope) brokin, and fallin of the gibbat, and is 
ane pure (poor) man with small barnis (children), and for 
pete of him, the prouest (provost), baillies, and counsall 
bannasis the said David this toune for all the dais of his 
POR fees 27 

When the plague was such a dire spectre, it is worthy 
that one of its last mementoes should be the mysterious 
Morocco Land in the Canongate. Who that knows old 
Edinburgh has not gazed in wonder at the effigy of Othello’s 
compatriot adorning the front of that building, and asked 
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what on earth he is doing up there? And the legend, for it 
is no more, takes us back to the terrible visitation of 1645. 

Not long after the accession of Charles I. Edinburgh was 
afflicted with a Lord Provost so odious, that the mob one 
day broke into his house and raided it. Their ringleader was 
captured, Andrew Gray, younger son of the Master of Grey. 
He was condemned to the gallows, and lodged meanwhile 
in the old Tolbooth. Now that prison had a convenient habit 
of letting its prisoners escape, and Andrew was no excep- 
tion. A file and rope were smuggled in to him, and a faithful 
vassal drugged the watchman outside. A boat conveyed him 
swiftly over the Nor’ Loch, and soon he was sailing merrily 
down the Forth. And that was the last Edinburgh thought 
to see of him. 

Years passed, and the plague of 1645 lay heavy on the 
city. Grass grew thick about the Market Cross, where never 
a man came to do business or lie in wait for his debtors. 
Only sixty citizens were fit to carry arms, should an enemy 
appear; and the Lord Provost was in despair, for his only 
daughter lay sick and dying. Then, one day, the watchers 
on the wall saw strange craft sailing up the Forth. They 
made harbour, and a company of outlandish-looking persons 
were seen approaching the city. In through the Watergate 
they came and up the Canongate to the Netherbow. Here 
the Provost met them, with Sir William Gray, his brother- 
in-law, and all the magistrates. Any attempt at defence would 
have been useless, but they hoped to turn away the pirates 
with a moderate ransom and warnings of the infection that 
awaited them should they enter the city. But the plague did 
not daunt the Algerians, for such was the nationality of 
Edinburgh’s strange invaders: the town must open its gates. 
The Provost argued and implored, till at last an exorbitant 
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ransom was named and thankfully accorded by the despair- 
ing magistrates. But still the Algerian chief was not satisfied: 
he would have as well the Provost’s youngest son. 

Now the Provost had no son, older, younger, or inter- 
mediate: his only child was the daughter even now dying 
of the plague. This moved the chief. He hesitated, asked a 
few questions, and ascertaining that the girl’s mother was 
a Gray, altered his position. He would have her, but not to 
carry off: he would cure her, for he knew of a wonderful 
remedy; and if he failed, then he and his men would sail 
away and forfeit the whole of their ransom. This suggestion 
pleased the Provost little enough, but his magistrates, his 
brother-in-law, all were at him, caring more for their own 
skins than the fate of the girl. At last he consented. She was 
carried out in a litter and laid in a house in the Canongate. 

Not till she was well again did the Algerian reveal his 
identity, telling how Andrew Gray had fallen into the hands 
of pirates, won the favour of the Emperor of Morocco, and 
returned to Edinburgh with the vow only to enter it sword 
in hand. To hang the escaped prisoner was as impossible as 
to resist the Algerian chief: besides the Provost at least owed 
him a debt of gratitude. So he married his daughter to her 
rescuer, and they settled down in the Canongate, since Edin- 
burgh was debarred by Andrew’s bloodthirsty vow. And 
there he built for his lady an elegant house, presumably out 
of his share of the city’s ransom, and adorned it with an 
image of his Imperial patron. 


CHAPTER III 
LIFE, IN THE: STREETS 


HE STREET HAS ALWAYS BEEN THE THEATRE 

of Edinburgh life, and great were the doings 

that there befell in earlier centuries. Here the 

merchants bargained, the nobles fought, the 
artisans hammered, and the pedlars hawked. Country men 
and women crowded in with peats and turf and heather, or 
fresh vegetables, or sour milk, and shouted their wares to 
the house-tops. “The fishwives’ noisy scream,” as Fergus- 
son called it, already prevailed, and “Caller 00” (fresh 
oysters) would follow close on “Caller codlies”’: dervies and 
garvies, cockles, whelks, and mussels, all were cried and 
lauded in a wild pandemonium. 

May nane pass throw your principall gaittis 

For stink of haddockis and of skaittis 

For cryis of Carlingis and debaittis 

For fensum flyttingis of defame. 

Think ye nocht shame 

Befoir strangers of all estaittis 

That sic dishonour hurt your name. 

At your hie croce quhair gold and silk 

Sould be, thair is bot crudis and milk, 

And at your Tron bot cokill and wilk, 

‘Pansches, pudingis of Jock and Jame. . . . 


Thus Dunbar exclaimed indignantly in the fifteenth century, 


and the sale of puddings and pansches, or haggis, became 
39 
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such a nuisance that, in 1581, the magistrates ordered “the 
pudden mercat to be removit of the calsay (causeway) and 
placeit in the flesche mercat”’. 

And through this busy squalid scene would pass the 
nobles riding to parliament, Royalty on its way to a banquet 
or tournament, “Religion in her silver slippers” (to borrow 
Bunyan’s phrase), when the Church on some holy day 
marched out in procession with waving banners, rich attire, 
and sound of bugles and bagpipes. And the motley crowd 
would gather round to hiss and applaud, shout praises or 
abuse. As when Queen Mary rode to her first parliament, 
and some called down blessings on her fair face, while others 
murmured against the monstrous regiment (or rule) of 
women. And over all the shout of gare /’eau that won for 
our city so unsavoury a reputation, or the long-drawn cry 
of the Newhaven fishwives: 

“Rug-a-rug o’ the caller haddies: rug-a-rug o’ the caller 
cod.” 

The fishwife is still a picturesque figure in the streets of 
Edinburgh, but she seems to have lost her voice with her 
importance. In the old days an oyster-wife was as proud as 
any duchess, and one has been heard saying of a neighbour: 
“She’s but a poor low-lifed creature, being only in the 
mussel line’. And they had a fine spirit of independence. 
It was at the Water Yett, by Abbey Strand, that they paid 
their dues on entering the city. When the old gate was 
pulled down, the site was marked by a wooden erection, 
and theduescollected asbefore. But, in 1822, this sorry make- 
shift was blown away by the wind; and the Newhaven fish- 
wives, with one accord, refused to pay a penny till it was 
replaced. 

The Water Yett was the chief entrance into the Canon- 
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gate. Through it marched the Earl of Hertford’s army in 
1544, to lay all Scotland waste, beginning with the thatched 
roofs of Edinburgh. Here, many years later, Montrose was 
brought, wounded and a prisoner, and tied bareheaded on 
the hangman’s cart, and driven up the Cowgate and the 
High Street to the old Tolbooth. Moray House remembers 
that day, for it was the fifth of the celebrations for the 
marriage of Lord Lorn (later Earl of Argyle) to the Lady 
Mary Stewart, eldest daughter of the Earl of Moray. All the 
family, with the bride and bridegroom, were assembled on 
the balcony. The young lord was seen laughing with his 
lady and, as good Whigs, they all looked down in triumph 
while their enemy was driven past: one even spat at him. 
But Montrose raised his eyes and looked back; and straight- 
way the merrymakers were ashamed, and melted into the 
house. And time brought its inevitable reaction: when 
Charles II. sat again upon his father’s throne, Montrose’s 
body was exhumed and lay in state in the Abbey of Holy- 
roodhouse. And a sad and glorious procession brought him 
up that same Canongate to be buried, as a hero, in St. Giles. 
While the Earl of Argyle entered through the Water Yett 
a prisoner, and rode, even as Montrose had done, up the 
Canongate to a traitor’s death. J to-day, you to-morrow: why 
care you then? It was a popular inscription of the houses of 
old Edinburgh, and who can wonder? 

But gayer scenes adorned the Canongate, when the Cor- 
poration of Cordiners, or Shoemakers, rode out upon St. 
Crispin’s day from their hall in the Canongate. The Shoe- 
maker’s Land still stands, better known as Bible Land, with 
its carved doorway and the verse: 


Blessed is he that wisely doth 
The poor man’s case consider. 
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The crafts were powerful, well-organised bodies in those 
days, with their deacons and their meeting-places, and not 
above going to law with any noble lord who used workmen 
from the country instead of a free burgher of the town. And 
the symbol of their power was the banner James III. be- 
stowed on them, and which his Queen embroidered with 
their heraldic bearings. Its hereditary keepers were the In- 
corporation of Hammermen, and at the unfurling of the 
Blew Blanket, as they called it, every burgher of Scotland 
must rally to the support of his fellow-craftsmen. Indeed, 
the unions of to-day cannot compare with the independence 
of the crafts when, as James VI. told Prince Henry, at the 
slightest opposition, “up goes the Blew Blanket”. 

The Corporation of Cordiners were among the wealthiest 
of the crafts. They had dedicated altars in St. Giles to St. 
Crispin and St. Crispinian, the special patrons of shoe- 
makers; and hither they came in procession on St. Crispin’s 
day, King Crispin riding in state, with his Queen of the Canon- 
gate, the Black Prince and Princess, and all his courtiers 
in rich and gay attire. Up and down the Royal Mile they 
went, and feasted in their Corporation Hall, even after 
the Reformation had quite exploded poor Saints Crispin 
and Crispinian. Their hall is gone; but at the top of Candle- 
maker Row still stands the Hall of the Candlemakers’ Cor- 
poration, to show how wealthy and how proud were the 
corporations of those great days. 

As was usual in mediaeval towns, every street had its 
more or less clearly defined character. The Lawnmarket took 
its name from the linen merchants whose booths covered 
the street as late as the eighteenth century: in the West Bow 
were the braziers and tinsmiths. Down at the Tron (a great 
beam for weighing merchandise) were the booths of the 
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kail-wives. Here sat Jeannie Geddes and dealt out greens 
and salads, when she was not protesting against Laud’s 
prayer-bookin St. Giles. For this predazicall volume, as wellas 
the Book of Common Prayer, had been published by the Edin- 
burgh printer, Robert Young, in 1637, to the deep and lasting 
indignation of all believers in John Knox. And here, in 1661, 
the same Mistress Geddes proved she was as loyal as she was 
bigoted. Charles IT. had regained his throne, and Edinburgh 
suddenly forgot her zeal for liberty and remembered that the 
Stewarts had been her ancestral rulers. A banquet was spread 
at the Market Cross, and its spouts ran with good red claret. 
Hither came the magistrates in their best attire, with a great 
concourse of citizens, to drink the King’s health. Nicoll 
noted in his diary that “there were three hundred dozen of 
glasses all broken and cassen through the streets, with sweet 
meats in abundance”’. Bonfires were lit, trumpets blared, and 
bells rang; there was dancing in the streets all night. 
Down at the Tron the kail-wives made a bonfire, throw- 
ing on it their creels, their creepies, and their merchandise. 
But Jeannie Geddes surpassed them all. For into the fire went 
her boxes and her baskets, her salads and her cabbages, and, 
to crown all, her leather chair of state, from which she had 
been wont to dispense justice and greengroceries, “she her- 
self countenancing the action’’, according to the Caledonian 
Mercury, ‘‘with high-flown flourish and vermilion majesty’. 
Edinburgh rejoiced all the more madly, because already 
it had been through so much. During the troubled years of 
Mary of Guise’s regency and her daughter’s reign, blood 
had flowed freely in the streets of Edinburgh. Shehad known 
sieges and want, and had learnt to live in momentary ex- 
pectation of danger. When Kirkcaldy of Grange held the 
Castle for Queen Mary, and Lennox in the Canongate sum- 
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moned a parliament in King James’s name, things were not 
easy for the citizens. Cannon from the Calton Hill and the 
Pleasance battered them continually, and the gates were well 
closed and guarded. And even then their safety depended 
on the merest accident. 

One morning, in the August of 1571, Thomas Barrie 
came down to the Netherbow as the grey light of dawn was 
stealing up the street. He had spent the night in the city, but 
now wished to return to his house in the Canongate. The 
busy citizens were just beginning to stir, and people were 
gathering outside the gate for the day’s marketing in the 
town. Barrie passed out and sauntered down the road. Six 
millers were approaching, their horses laden with meal-bags, 
making for the Netherbow. Nothing odd in that; but as 
Barrie glanced this way and that, he saw the glint of armour 
in the shadow of the close-heads, and quickly turned back. 
The heavy gates of the Netherbow were shut fast and bolted, 
just as the six millers reached them, and the city was saved 
for a time. ““The eternall God’’, said an old diarist, “know- 
ing the cruell murther that wold have bene done and com- 
mittit upoun innocent pover personis of the said burgh, 
wold not thole (permit) this enterpryse to tak success.” For 
the millers were six of Lennox’s soldiers, with instructions 
to drop the meal-bags right in the gateway as it opened 
to admit them, so that the army, hidden about the closes, 
might pass in and have the city at their mercy. 

The Cowgate was a more peaceable street, and as magni- 
ficent then as it is sordid to-day. In 1532, Alexander Alesse, 
a reformed canon of St. Andrew’s, who had fled the persecu- 
tions of the Catholics, wrote thus: “Via Vaccarum, in qua 
habitant patricii et senatores urbis, et in qua sunt principium 
regni palatia, ubi nihil est humile aut rusticum, sed omnia 
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magnifica” (the Cowgate, where live the nobles and magis- 
trates of the city, and where are the palaces of the princes 
of the realm, where nothing is mean or rustic, but every- 
thing magnificent). Even to-day, because of the glory of 
its past and the memory of the omnia magnifica, the Cow- 
gate retains an intensity of character that distinguishes it 
from its like in Manchester or Glasgow. The Mint, or 
Cunzie-house, at the foot of Todrick’s Wynd, has been pulled 
down; but we cannot forget that here a loyal Edinburgh 
welcomed Queen Anna from Denmark, and entertained the 
Danish ambassador and “the other famous persons of their 
company”. All Edinburgh thronged the Canongate on that 
day, the nobles pushing their way through to the feast in the 
great hall of the Cunzie-house, or perhaps arriving in the 
coaches Lord Seton introduced from France in Queen Mary’s 
reign: the common people gaping and applauding; all eager 
to show that Scotland was second to none in the magnifi- 
cence of her festivals, the loyalty of her people. The banquet, 
indeed, seems to have been a very grand and expensive 
affair. James VI. always loved being well entertained at other 
people’s expense, and with “four punsheons wyne. . . four 
bunnis of beir, with four gang of aill”’, even he must have 
been satisfied; while an air of magnificence was lent to the 
hall by means of tapestries, candles, and flowers. 

In the Cowgate, too, was Gavin Douglas’s palace, the 
kindly Bishop of Dunkeld and translator of the Aeneid. 
Many a time he had looked out here on such a wintry scene 
as he describes when through— 


A schot wyndo onschet, a litill on char, 
Persavyt the mornyng bla, wan, and har . 

The dew-droppis congelit on stibbill and rynd, 
Hopped on the thak and on the causay by. . . . 
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His house was near Blackfryars Wynd—near, that is to 
say, where now the South Bridge runs, high overhead. For 
Blackfryars Wynd, with all its memories and fine buildings, 
has gone utterly. But in those days Gavin would have but 
a few steps to walk to Archbishop Beaton’s palace, at the 
foot of the Wynd, when he tried to persuade him, in 1520, 
to stop the feud between the Hamiltons and the Douglases. 
The Hamiltons, led by the Earl of Arran, had planned an 
attack, and the Archbishop was of their party. But now he 
swore to Gavin that he had no hand in it and could do 
nothing, protesting on his conscience that it was no affair 
of his. And as he thumped his breast, his armour clanked 
beneath his bishop’s robes, provoking Gavin’s well-known 
rejoinder: ““How now, my Lord, methinks your conscience 
clatters’’. 

Cleanse the Causeway, the bloodiest street-brawl Edin- 
burgh had seen, was the result. The citizens sided with the 
Douglases, handing out pikes and axes from the windows. 
Up and down the High Street, from the Luckenbooths to 
the Netherbow, they surged and swept, till the Douglases 
drove what remained of the Hamiltons down Blackfryars 
Wynd, looting the Archbishop’s palace as they went. And 
Beaton and Gavin Douglas met again, when all was over. 
For the Archbishop fled into the church of Blackfryars, and 
hung on to the altar: but even here his enemies pursued, 
and would have killed him, but for Gavin’s intervention, 
who said: “It was schame to put hand on ane consecrat 
bishop!” 

The palaces of Dunkeld and of the Beatons survived to 
see very different days. John Knox preached in Gavin 
Douglas’s house, “in a greattar audience than evir befoir he 
had done in that toun . . . he continewed in the doctrin ten 
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dayis, boyth befoir and after nune”’. And Cardinal Beaton 
graced the palace of his uncle: Mary of Guise may have 
come there to honour him, and certainly Mariota Ogilvie, 
the daughter of Lord Ogilvie of Airlie and the Cardinal’s 
mistress. And later, when Queen Mary returned from 
France, a banquet was spread for her in the Beaton Palace. 
Hither she came with all her suite of Frenchmen, Brantéme 
and Chastelard perhaps among them: the hall was freshly 
hung with tapestries and garlands, and after supper “‘all the 
honest young men in the toun came with ane convoy to 
her”. 

The Cowgate was especially popular with the nobles, 
because it could be reached in a coach, down the Horse 
Wynd (now Guthrie Street): for in the steep and narrow 
closes about the High Street even horses were hard to 
manage, coaches quite impossible, and people preferred to 
use their feet. Goldsmiths gathered there also, in Mint Court, 
by the Cunzie-house, where many of them were employed. 
Here lived George Heriot, grown rich upon the Queen’s 
extravagances, and John Burrel, goldsmith and printer, and 
author of a poem about the great banquet for Queen Anna, 
which he called The Description of the Queenis Maiesties 
maist honourable entry into the toun of Edinburgh. And the 
first Earl of Haddington, James’s beloved “Tam o’ the 
Cowgate”’, had a house, which was pulled down, only last 
century, to build the George IV. Bridge! 

By far the stateliest building in the Cowgate was the 
Tailors’ Hall (1644), which even now is being destroyed. 
Many an inscription carved thereon called piously for 
God’s protection: 

God give the blising to the Tailzer Craft in the good 
toun of Edinburgh. 
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To the Glore of God and vertewis renowne 

The companie of Tailzeours within this good Towne 
For meeting of their craft this hal has erected 

With trust in God’s goodness to be blist and protected. 


But not all the pious verses in the world will prevail against 
the destructive passion of twentieth-century Edinburgh, 
though surely a building that has played so various a part 
in Scottish history might have been permitted to stand. 

Here, in February of 1638, two to three hundred ministers 
of the reformed Kirk met to renew the Covenant. The Earls 
of Rothes and of Loudoun were appointed by the nobles to 
meet them. Coming to the Tailors’ Hall, they took the 
Commissioners of Presbyteries privately into a summer- 
house in the garden, and there explained to them that all 
obstacles to the renewal of the Covenant must be removed. 
And there, as Lord Rothes wrote, any other brethren who 
harboured “‘doubts” had their doubts quietly “resolved” by 
the noble lords; so that near three hundred ministers “sus- 
cryvit that night’. 

Then, amid popular enthusiasm, the Covenant was read 
out in the Churchyard of Greyfriars hard by, whither had 
flocked all Edinburgh, crowding down the West Bow, 
across the Grassmarket, and under the old gateway, now 
also gone, that bore this gloomy verse: 

Remember, Man, as thou goes by; 
As thou art now, so once was I; 


As I am now, so shalt thou be; 
Remember, Man, that thou must die. 


Once more, the Tailors’ Hall was a centre of importance, 
when Cromwell’s commissioners sat there to administer the 
forfeited estates of the Royalists. And later, again, it shed 
its dignity over scenes of a very different character, scenes 
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that Cromwell and the Covenanters would have called im- 
pious. For here, to a hall crowded with Edinburgh fashion 
and society, Ramsay’s pastoral, the Gentle Shepherd, was 
performed in January of 1729. Ramsay was devoted to the 
theatre, and when his venture in Carrubber’s Close came to 
an untimely end, quashed by a decree of the Kirk, Signora 
Violante, his enterprising partner, took her company over 
to the Tailors’ Hall, where they proved so popular that her 
audiences soon outgrew the accommodation. 

In the Cowgate there still stands one curious and interest- 
ing building that has shared in some of Edinburgh’s vicissi- 
tudes, the Magdalen or Hammermen’s Chapel. Last time I 
was there it was full of bicycles and blackboards; for the 
Scots who scream about the outline of the Castle care little 
for the dignity of the chapel. But they have not yet pulled 
down the square grey tower, erected to ring the people of 
the good town to mass; destined to ring them to a very 
different service. And the glass in its windows survived the 
Reformation, even though it bears the arms of Mary of 
Guise, disliked in her own day as a Catholic, forgotten now 
in favour of her daughter. 

The Magdalen Chapel was one of the last instances of a 
Roman Catholic foundation in Edinburgh before the Re- 
formation, and people have called it Mary of Guise’s chapel, 
because of the windows. But except that she was Regent at 
the date of its repair by Hugh, Lord Somerville, there is 
little connection. An ancient maison-dieu had stood here for 
centuries, but had fallen on evil days when, in 1503, it was 
refounded by Michael McQuhen, burgher of Edinburgh, and 
by his widow, Janet Rynd. It is really to Janet that we owe 
the chapel; of her husband’s part in it, the charter (granted 


in 1545) says that being “greatly troubled with ane heavy 
E 
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disease, and oppressed with age, zit (yet) mindful of eternal 
life, he esteemed it ane good way to obtain eternal life to 
erect some Christian work, for ever to remain and endure’, 
and he dedicated towards that Christian work seven hundred 
pounds. But, the charter continues, other persons who had 
promised to do likewise “‘failzied and withdrew from such 
an holly and religious wark, and altogether refused to confer 
the samen”. Poor Janet took this heavily, “pondering it in 
my heart, what in such a dificle business should be done”; 
till she resolved to lay aside for this work two thousand 
pounds, “And I did put forth these soumes wholly . . - 
upon the edification of that chapel, ornaments thereof, and 
building of the edifice for the habitation of the chaplane, 
and seven poore men”. . . and she dedicated the chapel to 
St. Mary Magdalene, “and foundit the said chaplane and 
seven poor, for to give forth their continual prayers unto 
God, for the salvation of the soul of our most illustrious 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and for the salvation of my said 
umquhil husband’s soul and mine. . . .” 

Mary, Queen of Scots, was to need the prayers of the 
seven poor men more than Janet Rynd could guess, but she 
had not reckoned with the Reformation. She left the chapel 
in charge to the Incorporation of Hammermen, the guardians 
of the Blue Blanket. But they could not, if they tried, protect 
it from the blast that Knox blew over Edinburgh. In 1554 
the mob fell upon the Magdalen Chapel, tearing down all 
the figures of the saints: only, by an odd irony, St. Bartholo- 
mew escaped them. And strange days followed for Janet 
Rynd’s foundation. 

Long years before, John Craig, a Dominican monk, had 
left Scotland to be chaplain to Lord Dacre in England. 
Thence he had crossed to Italy, where the influence of 
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Cardinal Pole obtained for him an important position in the 
Dominican monastery at Bologna. And here he read the 
Institutes of Calvin. Straightway he was converted, and 
preached so ardently against the Church that the Roman 
Inquisition threw him into prison; where he would have 
ended, in the blaze of an auto-da-fé, had not Pope Paul IV. 
died on the eve of John Craig’s execution. The Roman mob 
rose in revolt, and released the prisoners of the Inquisition. 
Craig fled to Vienna, where he was made chaplain to Maxi- 
milian II. But the Roman Inquisition tracked him down, 
and demanded his surrender. 

By this time Scotland was in the full swing of the Re- 
formation, so the renegade Dominican returned to the land 
of his fathers. But years had passed while he was away, and 
he had lost completely his native Scots. Nothing daunted, 
he established himself in the little Magdalen Chapel, and 
there preached in Latin to all that could follow him: and he 
does not appear to have lacked a congregation. So Janet’s 
bells, that were to have pealed for her soul and for the soul 
of Mary Stuart, now summoned good Calvinists to the 
preaching of the Word of God every Sabbath, till John 
Craig succeeded Knox at St. Giles, where he published the 
banns for Mary’s marriage with Bothwell. 

Once again the Magdalen Chapel emerges, when, accord- 
ing to Melville, “the Generall Assemblie conveinit at Edin- 
bruche in Apryle 1578, in the Magdalen Chapel. Mr. Andro 
Melville was chosen Moderator, whar was concludit, That 
Bischops sould be callit by thair awin names, or be the 
names of Breither in all tyme coming, and that lordlie name 
and authoritie banissed from the Kirk of God, quhilk hes 
bot a (but one) Lord, Chryst Jesus.” 

Whatever the Cowgate has lost, with the passing of the 
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centuries, the Grassmarket has retained its character almost 
unspoilt. Many of the old lands have been pulled down: the 
cross of the Knights Templar, who owned much property 
here and in the West Bow, has gone from the housetops, 
and new buildings have appeared. Yet the Grassmarket re- 
mains one of the loveliest things in Edinburgh, with the 
mellow quiet aspect of a district that has seen much and en- 
dured much. Its quiet has often been broken, by the cries 
of martyred covenanters, by the shouts of the mob that 
Porteous fired on, by the clattering of knights in armour 
and noble ladies to the tourneys that James IV. loved to 
hold hard by, in full view of his court, assembled on the 
Castle. Squealings and gruntings have rent its air on the 
cattle-market days; much innocent blood of pigs and kine 
had stained its causeway long before the reformers died 
here for their faith. For as early as 1477 James ITI. forebade 
“all quyck bestis, ky, oxen”, to be brought within the city 
walls. 

But nothing can lastingly dispel the quiet that hangs over 
the Grassmarket, like a legacy from the days when James I. 
built here a convent for Cornelius of Zurich, who came 
over, at the King’s invitation, to found theorder of the Fran- 
ciscans and promote education in Scotland. Greyfriars mon- 
astery is gone, but very beautiful it must have been, since 
Cornelius thought it too magnificent for his purposes, and 
it took all the persuasion of the Archbishop of St. Andrews 
to make him stay. And it was considered worthy to house 
Mary of Gueldres, when she came over to wed James IIL., 
and later its hospitality was given to Henry VI., when he 
fled from England with his queen and his son, Prince 
Edward. Henry liked it so well that he stayed on when his 
queen went south again; and he granted to Edinburgh a 
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special charter for trading with England. But the House 
of Lancaster never regained the throne, and his charter 
remains a mere token of his gratitude. 

From the time that the Flodden Wall was built in 1513 
the Grassmarket had its West Port, second in importance 
only to the West Bow, and always plentifully supplied with 
the heads of traitors. Once, in 1681, some of the Covenanters’ 
heads that graced the Port were stolen, whereupon, as 
Fountainhall remarks, “the criminal lords, to supply that 
want, ordained two of their criminalls’ heads to be struck 
off, and to be affixed in ther place”. And it was through the 
West Port that Claverhouse rode, to waste his life in the 
cause of a worthless king. 

Unhook the West Port 
And let us gae free, 

For it’s up wi’ the bonnets 
O’ bonnie Dundee! 

But the Grassmarket knew its most magnificent days 
when Edinburgh received a new-crowned king or his bride, 
coming from foreign ports. Under the West Port have 
passed Mary of Gueldres from Holland, Mary Tudor from 
England, Madeleine of France, first love of James V., who 
died so young, said righteous Scotland, because she loved 
dancing and so offended the jealous and severe God of the 
reformers. And barely a year after her death came the lovely 
Mary of Guise, to be welcomed by Edinburgh in the Grass- 
market. And here her daughter Mary, Queen of Scotland, 
has been greeted with praise in the days of her glory, with 
insults and abuse in the time of her fall. James VI. was wel- 
comed here, in 1590, by “Solomon and the twa wemen’”, 
and here his Queen, Anna of Denmark, received the keys 
of the city from an angel descending from the battlements 
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of the port. And when at last, in 1633, Charles I. came north 
to wear his Scottish crown, the “Nymph Edina” met him 
at the West Port, with the keys and a short oration, while 
“Lady Caledon” waylaid him in the West Bow, with one 
of Drummond of Hawthornden’s interminable harangues. 
The West Port was, for once, cleared of its fringe of heads, 
and a horse and cart went round trying to deal with the 
immemorial filth of Edinburgh streets. The Universities and 
Preachers of God’s Word rose to the occasion with a copious 
stream of Latin orations and hexameters, celebrating the 
virtues they hoped to find in their new King who, “‘instar 
Pelican, liberos suos fovere debeat””—like the Pelican, should 
protect his children. Eminent among these scribes was 
Zachary Boyd, the Glasgow divine, whose 4d Carolum in 
praise of Charles I.’s Scottish coronation was printed by 
Wreittoun of Edinburgh, that all might recognise the loyalty 
of Zachary’s sentiments and the perfection of Zachary’s 
latinity. 

But the crown and glory of old Edinburgh was the Hie 
Gait or High Street. Separated from the Lawnmarket by the 
Luckenbooths and old Tolbooth, from the Canongate by 
the Netherbow, it was wide and well paved for those days. 
At the Market Cross, a busy crowd gossiped and did busi- 
ness, watched the execution of enemies or the public pro- 
clamation of traitors. “Upon the 13 day of May, 1661, Sir 
Archibald Johnnestown of Warystown, . . . was first oppinlie 
declairit traitour in face of Parliament, thaireftir the Lord 
Lyon King at airmes, with four heraldis and sex trumpet- 
teris, went to the Mercat Croce of Edinburgh, and thair 
maid publict intimation of his forfaltrie and treason, rave 
asinder his airmes, and trampled thame under thair feet, and 
kuist (cast) a number of thame over the Croce, and affixt 
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ane of thame upone the height of the great stane, to remayne 
thair to the publict view of all beholderis. Thir airmes wer 
croced backward, his heid being put downmest, and his feet 
upmest” (Nicoll). Bankrupts were exposed at the Cross, on 
a great pillory and wearing a hat of yellow, made at their 
own expense. While lesser offenders expiated their crimes 
on the Mare or the Jougs, our national pillory, down by 
the Tron. Everyone passed up or down the High Street 
in the course of the day. So that when, in the eighteenth 
century, the Royal Exchange was erected for people of 
business to assemble there, as they did at the Exchange of 
London, they would not leave their old haunt at the Cross 
despite its inconvenience—‘“‘cold wind and rain, a wet pave- 
ment, and the interruption of carriages and carts passing 
through it”, as James Mackenzie puts it. And when he 
asked a “‘sagacious money-dealing man” why they were 
so obstinate, he was told that “they occasionally saw passing 
their debtors and had the opportunity of dunning them, 
which the retirement of the Exchange would have put out 
of their power”. So the Royal Exchange dwindled into City 
Chambers. 

The High Street was often the scene of bloodshed; for 
men were quick to vengeance in those days, and half the 
town would, as often as not, be on Anifing terms with the 
other half. “In this zeir (year) all was quied rest”, wrote a 
citizen in 1551, ““exceptand the laird of Cessfurde and Firny- 
hirst with thair complices slew Schir (Sir) Walter Scott, 
laird of Balcleuche, in Edinburgh, who was ane valzeand 
(valiant) gude knycht.” Hardly what we would call “quiet 
rest” to-day, but Edinburgh was as notorious for its tulzies, 
or street-brawls, as for its insanitary habits. In 1552 the 
magistrates decreed that every shopkeeper in the High 
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Street, should keep ready in his booth axes, staves, javelins, 
“and siclyk lang walpynnis (weapons)’’, and assemble armed 
in the streets at the ringing of the common bell, to suppress 
the “greit slauchteris . . . done in tyme bygane. . . and 
apparendlie to be done gif (if) na remeid be provydit thairto 
. ..” Long centuries after, the spear of Andro Hart, the 
Scottish printer whose Bible was printed in 1610, was found 
in his workshop in Craig’s Close. 

The troubles of Mary of Guise’s regency and her daughter’s 
reign did not make life in the High Street any the more 
peaceable, and one of the first difficulties that faced James 
VI. on his accession was the suppression of the nobles, who 
had grown so bold that hardly a day passed without some 
deed of violence. Even the presence of the King did not 
restrain them. So in 1586 he gathered all the warring Lords 
and Chieftains to a love-feast at Holyroodhouse. There he 
drank their healths three times in good red wine, exhorting 
them to lay aside all malice and rancour, and live hence- 
forward in brotherly affection: and anyone who violated his 
pledge of peace, he, James VI. by God’s grace King of 
Scotland, would regard as his personal enemy. Next night 
they marched forth to demonstrate before the people the 
coming of Scotland’s millennium. Up the Royal Mile they 
went, tearing down the gibbets on the way, and halted at 
the Market Cross. The doors of the Tolbooth were opened 
wide, all prisoners set at liberty. A banquet was spread 
beside the Cross, and there they drank and kissed each other, 
to the sound of cannon and trumpets, to the shouts of the 
populace. Only Lord Yester would not kiss his personal 
enemy, and he was sent to the Castle till he came to a better 
mind. 

Half the people standing in one day at the Market Cross 
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were mad, without knowing it, said Adam Smith long after. 
Indeed, they were mad that night, and perhaps they did 
know it. James was not the man to put an end to hatred 
among the Scottish clans, and who cared about the enmity 
of a King of twenty-one, who blanched at the sight of blood? 
The feuds flourished as before, and only five years later, as 
James was returning peaceably from Parliament with his 
nobles, the Duke of Lennox and Lord Hume fell upon the 
Laird of Logie and slew him. The King, says Calderwood, 
“fled into a closse-heid, and incontinent retired to a skinner’s 
booth where it is said he shook for feare”’. 

Small wonder that, once he had attained the comparative 
safety of Whitehall, James’s “‘naturall and salmon-like affec- 
tion” for his ancient Kingdom was yet not strong enough 
to draw him back till fourteen years had a little blurred his 
memories. Peace passed the understanding of the Scot for 
many years to come. The Old Bank Close still commemo- 
rates the scene of Sir George Lockhart’s murder in 16809. 
Lord President of the Court of Session, and a citizen of 
unusual probity and reputation, neither his rank nor his 
character could save him, once he had aroused the ire of a 
Chieslie of Dalry. 

A family at once devout and dangerous, the Chieslies. 
One of them, Sir John, “inadvertently” knighted by Charles 
_ I, has been variously described as “a man of shining piety” — 
and “a noted fanatic of the time of the Civil War”. An 
ardent supporter of the Covenant, his name is on the letter 
which informed the General Assembly that “this day about 
12 of the o’clock in the afternoon his majestie was brought 
out of a window of the Banquetting House at Whytehall 
... and his head struck off with an axe wherewith we hold 
it our duty to acquaint you and so we being in haste say 
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no more at this time. . . .” Another Chieslie, the father of 
Lockhart’s murderer, fought with Montrose in his Covenant- 
ing days, and built the house of Dalry (in Orwell Place), 
now an Episcopalian College, despite its puritan origins. 
Claverhouse invaded John Chieslie here, beating him and 
his servants, and turning his horses out of the stables. 

It is difficult to believe evil of “bonnie Dundee”, but 
perhaps John Chieslie provoked him. He was the dour type 
of Scotsman, difficult to handle. When Lord Advocate 
Stewart, for whom Advocate’s Close is named, tried to dis- 
suade him from taking vengeance on Lockhart, “Leave God 
and me alone’’, he answered; “we have many things to 
reckon betwixt us, and we'll reckon this too”. So, on a 
quiet Easter Sunday, he dogged his enemy as he came from 
church, and shot him at the head of Old Bank Close. When 
they told him Lockhart was dead, “I am not used to do 
things by halves’, was all his comment. 

But the criminal lords knew how to deal with Chieslie. 
They tortured him with the doots and executed him, hanging 
his body in chains between Edinburgh and Leith, the pistol 
round his neck. And his right hand adorned the prick of the 
West Port. For years a ghostly reputation haunted Dalry 
House; and when, long after, alterations were being made 
in the garden and a stone seat was removed, a skeleton was 
disclosed, complete ut for the right hand. 

It was the family’s Covenanting tradition, and the resolute 
character of her father, rather than his ignominious death, 
that his daughter Rachel had in mind, when at a later date 
she threatened to discover her husband’s plots and reminded 
him she was “John Chieslie’s daughter”. For her husband, 
Lord Erskine, was a Jacobite and brother to Mar of the 
Rebellion. But the Erskines have ever been as resourceful 
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as the Chieslies were obdurate. At Erskine’s instigation, his 
wife was carried off from her house in Lower High Street 
by the Frasers, the clansmen of Lord Lovat, and they kept 
her in the safe seclusion of the Hebrides till she died. 

The son of Chieslie’s victim was that Lockhart who 
turned Jacobite, corresponded with Prince Charlie, and 
looked after his affairs in Scotland. In 1706 he was made 
a commissioner for the Union of the Parliaments; but he 
managed to sit securely on the hedge, continuing his Jaco- 
bite activities, and avoided signing the articles of the Union 
by staying away. He was frequently ‘“‘wanted by the police”, 
and might have fallen into the hands of his enemies but for 
the activities of his wife, Lady Ephie, daughter of the eighth 
Earl of Eglinton. She was a resourceful lady, often parading 
the streets and taverns of Edinburgh disguised as a man, 
where she collected information of value to her husband. 

Once she heard that a certain Mr. Forbes, a Whig as 
zealous as he was profligate, had got hold of certain papers 
implicating Lockhart, and was to deliver them to the Govern- 
ment. Lady Ephie had a large family of boys and girls, and 
two of her sons were handsome youths, fair and rather 
effeminate. So dressing them up in fardingale and négligée, 
with jewels and patches, fan and mask, she sent them off at 
nightfall to the Market Cross, where the lights-o’-love of 
Edinburgh were wont to lie in wait for their prey. Here 
they awaited the gay Whig, and so played upon him, with 
every artifice known to the sex, that he carried them off to 
a neighbouring tavern. It did not take the boys very long 
to drink him under the table; and there they left him, re- 
turning with the documents to their triumphant mother. 

But the maddest, merriest scene that ever the High Street 
witnessed was that day in 1558, when the image of St. Giles 
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went for the last time in procession through the city of 
Edinburgh. The great image of the Saint, that resided in the 
Church of St. Giles, had been stolen by the mob and 
“ducked” in the Nor’ Loch, where witches and adulterers 
were wont to suffer. But the priests and the Queen-Regent 
were resolved to celebrate the festival none the less. So a 
smaller figure, “little St. Giles” the people nicknamed it 
contemptuously, was borrowed from the monastery of Grey 
Friars, and firmly secured to the platform on which it would 
be carried aloft. Certain convicted heretics were ordered to 
join the procession as evidence of their repentance, and Mary 
of Guise herself had promised to be present, to ensure peace 
and respectful behaviour on the part of the onlookers. But 
John Knox had been three years preaching in Edinburgh 
by that time, and Knox was a host in himself. 

Up and down the chief streets of the city passed little 
St. Giles; with “Preastis, Frearis, Chanonis, and rottin 
Papistes, with tabornes and trumpettis, banerris and bage- 
pypes, and who was thare to led the ring, but the Quein 
Regent hir self, with all hir schaivelingis, for honour of that 
feast”. Down the High Street they marched, as far as the 
Cross in the Canongate, the eastern boundary of the capital. 
So far all went well, but the Regent had arranged, that day, 
to dine “in Sandie Carpentynes housse, betwix the Bowes”; 
and so when the “‘idole returned back againe, she left it and 
past in to hir dennar”’. 

Then the fun began, and Knox has described it with a 
zest that could not be improved upon. “Immediatelie after 
that the Quein was entered into the loodging, some of those 
that war of the interprise drew ney (nigh) to the idole, as 
willing to helpe to bear him; and getting the fertour upon 
thare schulderis, begane to schudder, thinking that thairby 
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the idole should have fallin. But that was provided and pre- 
vented by the irne nailles. So begane one to cry ‘Doun with 
the Idole! doun with it!’ and so without delay it was pulled 
doun. Some brag (protest) maid the Preastis at the first; but 
when thai saw the feebliness of their god, (for one took him 
by the heillis, and dadding his head to the calsay, left Dagon 
without head or handis, and said ‘Fye upon thee, thow 
young Sanct Geile, thy father wold haif taryed four such:’) 
this considdered (we say) the Preastis and Frearis fled faster 
then thei did at Pynckey Clewcht. Thare mycht have bein 
sein so suddane a fray as seildome hes bein sein amonges 
that sorte of men within this realme; for doun goes the 
croses, of goes the surpleise, round cappes cornar with the 
crounes. The Grey Freiris gapped, the Blak Frearis blew, 
the Preastis panted and fled, and happy was he that first gate 
the house; for such ane sudden fray came never amonges 
the generatioun of Antichrist within this realme befoir.” In 
Strichen’s Close, near Blackfryars Street, still stand some 
fragments of the house of that Abbot of Melrose who, Knox 
claimed, died of the fright he received on that great day. 

One could wish the reformers had remained so diverting. 
It would be easier to forgive the destruction of so many 
Scottish cathedrals, had the destroyers enjoyed themselves 
half so well as they did on that never-to-be-forgotten St. 
Giles’s day. But Knox and his colleagues soon had them 
well under control; and Randolph, in the reign of Queen 
Mary, could write to England: 

“Tt is almost miraculous to see how the Word of God 
takes place in Scotland. They are better willing to receive 
discipline than any country that ever I was in... . Upon 
Sunday before noon and after noon there were at the 
sermons that confessed their offenses and repented them- 
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selves before the congregation. . .. They think to see next 
Sunday Lady Stonehouse, by whom the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew’s has had without shame five or six children, openly 
repent herself.” 

The last sentence indicates a new sort of diversion, of a 
less wholesome nature, that was taking the place of the older 
Church’s processions and ritual. Self-righteousness and self- 
abasement had been sown in Scotland, to flourish in due 
course into Burns’ Holy Willie. 

The bloodshed and the festivals; the shoutings and re- 
joicings; the Riding of Parliament and the passing of nobles 
to and from Holyroodhouse: all is over now. The Royal 
thoroughfare of Edinburgh is royal only in name. Here and 
there, in Brodie’s Close or Riddle’s Close, some battered 
semblance of magnificence has been permitted to survive. 
But every year it grows less, and the past is sinking under 
the present. Centuries ago James VI. said farewell to his 
citizens at the Market Cross, they weeping the while as 
though prophetic of Edinburgh’s future. Two hundred years 
and more have gone since our last Parliament voted itself 
away in Parliament Close, and Fletcher of Saltoun said 
bitterly that his country was fit dwelling only for “the slaves 
that have sold it”. Poverty and the spectre of improvement 
have fallen on the streets that once accounted themselves 
among the most famous streets in Europe. The lamps of a 
modern city stand where once “bowets and lanterns’ were 
hung out, “to continue burning from five o’clock in the 
evening till nine”. 

But Edinburgh’s past still pervades her streets: steep and 
grey, they still cling to the old outlines, and still the “‘nuages 
bien mornes” hang overhead. Her face may change: the 
spirit of the past remains the same beneath its modifications. 
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And passing by St. Giles at night, when the moon is swept 
across the cloudy sky by the wind Stevenson made famous, 
and that blew on greater men than Stevenson centuries 
before, we may still think to hear Plotcock, from the Market 
Cross, summoning the barons and burghers of the town to 
compear before his infernal master. As Pitscottie says 
Provost Richard Lawson, an “‘indweller in the town’”’, heard 
him one September night in 1513, as he climbed his gallery 
stairs, ““fornent the Cross, .. . and thought marvel what it 
should be: so he cried to his servant to bring him his purse, 
and took a coin and cast it over the stair, saying, ‘I, for my 
part, appeal from your summons and judgment, and take 
me to the mercy of God’ ”’. And he alone, of all that were 
summoned, came back from the field of Flodden. 


CHAPTER IV 
TWO MARIES 


ACKENZIE, THE SCOTTISH NOVELIST, HAS A 
story that illustrates to perfection the place 
occupied by Mary Stuart in the heart of Edin- 
burgh. David Hume wanted a book out of 
the Advocates’ Library, which was then humbly lodged in 
Mylne’s Court in the Lawnmarket. “The learned antiquarian 
Goodall, author of the first Vindication of Queen Mary, was 
then acting Librarian. He was sitting in his elbow-chair so 
fast asleep that neither David nor a friend who accom- 
panied him could wake Goodall by any of the normal means. 
At last David said, ‘I think I have a method of waking him’, 


and bawled into his ear, ‘Queen Mary was a strumpet and 


a murtherer ’ ‘It’s a damned lie,’ said Goodall, starting 
out of his sleep” . . . and David Hume got the book he 
wanted. 


Everything, good or bad, that can be said about her has 
been said so often that I had intended to leave her com- 
pletely out of my account of Edinburgh. But when I said as 
much, the consternation and dismay, the protests and ex- 
postulation soon showed me I was wrong. Mary zs Edin- 
burgh: the city that abused and insulted her in her lifetime 
has canonised her memory. She vies with John Knox in the 
hearts of her romantic countrymen, and every year the bulk 


of her influence increases. The elegant sun-dial in the gardens 
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of Holyroodhouse, erected by Charles I. in 1633, has become 
Queen Mary’s dial, despite the initials of Charles and Henri- 
etta engraved thereon. Whitehorse Close has been said to 
take its name from a “beautiful white palfrey” owned by 
the tragic Queen, whereas in truth the nearest Whitehorse 
Close ever approached to royalty was when Mary’s equally 
unfortunate descendant, Prince Charles Edward, lodged the 
horses of his army there. So dazzling is the memory of this 
Queen, who brought to her country and to herself nothing 
but sorrow and turmoil, that men have quite forgotten her 
equally unhappy and far more lovely mother, Mary of 
Guise-Lorraine. If I seem to overstate, go to the Scottish 
National Portrait Gallery in Queen Street, and compare the 
portrait of the Queen-Regent with the many portraits of her 
daughter. 

When James V. chose for his second wife the widowed 
Duchesse de Longueville, he thought to have chosen wisely; 
had she not borne two sons to her first husband? James’s 
uncle, Henry VIII. of England, having disposed of three 
wives, was quite convinced that Mary of Guise-Lorraine 
was “the one woman of my desire’, and Francois I. of 
France thought to do James no small honour when he re- 
plied that she was already “insured to the King of Scots”. 
As events proved, the marriage was a fatal mistake. She did 
indeed bear sons to her Scottish husband, but none of them 
survived infancy, and on James’s death she was left with an 
only daughter, thus bringing down on the Scots “so great 
a tempest .. . the like of which they had themselves never 
beheld, nor read of in all the Ancient Records”. But this 
was in fact the lesser evil. Far more serious, in the long run, 
was the fatal strain of religion which Mary of Guise-Lor- 


raine brought into the Stewart family, a strain which eventu- 
| F 
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ally was to effect their ruin. ‘““There goes a very good man: 
he has renounced three Kingdoms for a Mass,” was the 
sarcastic comment of a French bishop on James VIL. and II. 
None of the descendants of James V. could take religion 
lightly, a quality disastrous in monarchs. Mary refusing to 
attend the sermons of Knox and his brethren; James VI. 
developing a passion for ritual; Charles I. forcing a prayer- 
book down the throat of Calvinist Scotland; James VII., 
even at St. Germain, thinking more of a convert than a 
victory and paying his first visit, after his exile, to the College 
of Jesuits: “how not to conciliate an irate people” might be 
inscribed on the career of every one of them. Only Charles 
II. learned the lesson of his misfortunes, and perceived that 
a king had better be an opportunist than a saint. And the 
blemish can be traced back to the great Catholic family of 
Guise, the family which stood in Protestant eyes for op- 
pression and idolatry. “God, for his greit mercyis saik; red 
us from the rest of the Guysiane blud. Amen, amen,” cried 
Knox on the death of the Queen-Regent and then con- 
tinued, thinking of her daughter, his arch-enemy: “For of 
the tyrannie of the Guysiane blud in hir, that for our un- 
thankfulness now reigns above us, we have had sufficient 
experience. But of any vertew that ever was espyit in King 
James the Fyft (quhais dochter she is callit) to this houre we 
have never seen any sparkle to appeir.” 

This then was the family that James V. introduced into 
Scotland, where the first wave of Protestantism was gather- 
ing strength, where the first martyrs had already perished 
on the Calton Hill, where Sir David Lindsay was declaim- 
ing against the Catholics: 


Fy on you, frieris! that usis for to preiche, 
And dois assist to sik idolatrie: 


PALACE OF THE STEWARTS IN A SEA-HAAR 
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Quhy do ye nocht the ignorant pepill teiche, 


How ane deid image carvit of ane tre, 

As it was haly, suld not honourit be, 

Nor borne on burges backis, up and down: 
Bot ye schaw planelie your hypocrisie, 
Quhen ye pass formest in processioun. 


Fy on yow, fosteraris of idolatrie! 

That till (to) ane deid stok dois sik reverence, 
In presens of the pepill publicklie; 

Feir ye nocht God, to commit sik offence? 

I counsall yow do yet your diligence, 

To gar suppresse sik greit abusiouns: 

Do ye nocht sa (so), I dreid your recompence 
Sal be nocht ellis, bot dir (dire) confusioun. 


Mary of Guise had come to Scotland with some know- 
ledge of the difficulties awaiting her and every intention of 
surmounting them. Upon her arrival at St. Andrews, “the 
Queen confessed to the King that she had never seen in 
France so many pleasant faces in so little room, as she did 
that day in Scotland. . . . She had been told that Scotland 
was a barbarous country, all desolate of pleasant commodi- 
ties, but now she saw the contrary.” ‘“‘Forsooth, Madam, 
ye shall see better as ye go ” James replied optimistic- 
ally, but she saw worse. The problem of ruling this unhappy 
country was too great perhaps for any man—certainly for 
a Catholic and a woman. From James she learned tolerance: 
indeed the fine fastidious face we see in her portrait could 
have belonged as little to a fanatic as to the “wanton widow” 
Knox pretended that she was. She combined loyalty to her 
own religion with tolerance of others, as Queen Mary did 
after her. But some of her wisdom may have been taught 
by the Prince whose judgment even Knox had to respect, 
and who was “sober, affable, courteous, and so far abhorred 
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pride that he was ever sharp and quick with those spotted 
with that crime... .” When at last she was driven to defend 
her faith with bloodshed and persecution, it was mainly due 
to the hot-headed arrogance of the reformers, who demanded 
the right to worship in their own way but denied that right 
to the Catholics. And still she retained the affection of her 
subjects. The very fact that her presence could restrain the 
unruly Edinburgh mob on that day when the image of St. 
Giles was carried in procession for the last time, proves that 
all Scotland did not share Knox’s opinion that “it was als 
seemlie a sight to see a croune putt upon her head, as to see 
a saddle putt upon the backe of an unrulie kow”. 

But, fatally, Mary of Guise was, in the eyes of Scotland, 
the symbol of Popery and idolatry. The people had been 
taught that her religion was the embodiment of all that was 
evil; and while her whole energy was devoted to ruling 
Scotland as well as she knew how, Knox was turning the 
full force of that magnificent will of his (a will that would 
not for a moment relax) towards a very different aim— 
towards extirpating Catholicism from Scotland root and 
branch by any means, and with no thoughts for after-effects. 
In his eyes one Mass was more to be feared than “gif ten 
thousand armed enemyes war landed in any pairte of the 
Realme’’. In such a frame of mind no weapon was too base 
to further his aims, and, while perpetually misrepresenting 
the Queen-Regent, he was perpetually disloyal to her. And 
so the struggle became less and less a religious struggle: 
more and more political issues were involved. For Knox— 
and Knox was the Reformation from the moment he re- 
turned to direct it—Catholicism had become something so 
huge and so obsessing that nothing could ever satisfy him 
but its complete and utter annihilation, and towards that 
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annihilation even treason became a righteous and a necessary 
step. For England, Scotland’s old enemy but the strong- 
hold of Protestantism, was the only country that could give 
Scotland a Protestant ruler. 

Mary of Guise was well aware of this, and it is to the 
Frenchwoman, for all her faults and her mistaken policy, 
that we owe the independence of Scotland to this day: a 
purely theoretical independence, it is true, but at least Scot- 
land has never been in the position of Ireland, a conquered 
country held only by the sword. Actually Scotland had to 
choose between two protectors. On the whole she pre- 
ferred France, for England had an uncomfortable itch to 
manage the affairs of others, a dislike for muddle (Scotland 
was always in a muddle), and a desire to put that muddle 
straight by imposing her own rule. France was remote and 
generally too busy with internal troubles and ambitious 
schemes to do more than send over, as required, some troops 
to help the Scottish Kings. The Queen-Regent, it is true, 
wanted France’s influence to be something more than that; 
but in face of the intolerant opposition of the reformers she 
had little choice; for in their terrible enthusiasm they were 
prepared to sell the throne of the Stewarts to England and 
to make Scotland a province of the great Protestant nation. 
Mary of Guise failed in her prime ambition of uniting the 
country of her adoption to the country of her birth, but 
she did succeed in holding the throne of Scotland for her 
daughter. And when, as she lay dying in Edinburgh Castle, 
she turned to the Scottish nobles and asked their forgive- 
ness, saying that if she had erred it had been “through lack 
of wisdom and not from lack of love of the realm’, she 
spoke only what was true. 

“The bruit goes forth that the Queen-Dowager is de- 
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parted this life, but we think the news too good to be true.” 
So Sir Robert Sadler wrote to Elizabeth, for he knew well 
that she was no “wanton widow” or “unrulie kow” but a 
statesman to be feared and respected. Later generations have 
remembered only Knox’s scandals; that she knew of her 
husband’s death because she had planned it; that Cardinal 
Beaton “gat his secreat besynes (business) sped of that 
gratiouse Lady eyther by day or by nycht’’; that she was 
“in the glondours” with the Earl of Bothwell. Knox had 
some excuse for his dislike. That famous letter of his, written 
with such travail and erudition, wherein at one moment he 
called on her to support the Kirk of Christ and be a prodigy 
among monarchs while at the next he abused herself, her 
sex, and her religion; that very letter she had read without 
quailing and handed without shame to the Archbishop of 
Glasgow—“Please you, my Lord, to read a pasquill’’. She 
refused to be impressed by the instrument of God, and so, 
in revenge, that instrument covered her with the insults he 
could fling so well. But Edinburgh, who owed her much, 
has busily destroyed all traces of her presence. The rambling 
group of buildings looking north over the Mound, which 
Mary of Guise fitted up as a palace when the English burned 
Holyrood, has disappeared almost completely, although I 
believe part of the roof and chimneys can still be seen from 
Mylne’s Court. The ornate buildings of the United Free 
Kirk occupy its site. Here, at one time, the princes and 
dignitaries of the Church of Rome have met to celebrate 
Mass in the chapel of the Queen Regent while, but a step 
or two away in the house of Edward Hope, Knox and Lord 
James Stewart, Lethington, Morton, and Glencairn were 
fighting out the details of the reform and plotting against 
their sovereign. But all that has gone, and the only trace of 
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Mary Stuart’s mother that survives is unworthily hidden 
away in the Cowgate, where her arms with those of her 
husband adorn the windows of the Magdalen Chapel. 

Yet Mary of Guise-Lorraine left Scotland, when she died, 
still an independent power and English Elizabeth still in- 
secure upon her throne. She it was who paved the way for 
that long and complicated process by which Scotland gave 
rulers to England, permitted England—for excellent reasons 
—to dispose of those rulers in favour of others, and finally 
surrendered, upon terms, her own governing body. It took 
a century to perform and brought much sorrow alike to the 
rulers and the ruled. But it preserved the dignity of Edin- 
burgh, that “heich triumphand toun”. 

While Mary of Guise-Lorraine, whose career began so 
brightly, has gone down in oblivion and dislike, her daughter, 
who returned from France amid dark forebodings and darker 
weather, reigns to-day supreme in the city that once abused 
her, and is the brightest ornament on the brow of romantic 
Scotland. Every time the thick sea-haar turns Edinburgh 
into a city of ghosts we remember Mary Stuart, “daughter 
of debate who discord eke doth sow”, and Knox’s gloomy 
prophecy: “the verray face of heavin . . . did manifestlie 
speak what comfort was brought unto this country with hir, 
to wit sorrow, dolour, darknes, and all impietie”. For Mary 
landed at Leith amid a fog so dark and thick as had not been 
seen before “‘in the memorie of man”. That same evening 
she rode up to Holyrood, still shrouded in mist, and despite 
the loyal welcome of her people her spirit must have failed 
her as she saw the gloomy outline of her future home rising 
before her. Not that Holyroodhouse was so tiny as it is 
to-day. There were three or four courtyards then and the 
stately chapel, and formal gardens stretching south to the 
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foot of Arthur’s Seat and northwards over Abbey Hill, 
to-day a mean and ugly thoroughfare. Indeed Brantéme 
said the palace was “‘certes un beau bastiment, qui ne tient 
rien du pays’—not in keeping with the country! 

While the Scottish climate was showing her just how un- 
pleasant it could be, even in August, she soon got a taste of 
what she was to expect from her Scottish subjects. Through 
the white mist there rose, to the little deep-set windows of 
her apartments in the James V. tower, the nasal whining 
voices of elders of the Kirk, droning, none too tunefully, the 
psalms of the reformed religion. How anxiously must the 
little group of worthy Scots have eyed the lighted window 
to which their pious efforts were directed, pulling sour faces 
as merry laughter and French voices reached their ears, won- 
dering whether their concert was appreciated and whether 
their Queen would prove amenable to the religion by which 
they set so much store. And how Queen Mary’s heart must 
have sunk, as she compared their dismal performance to the 
elaborate church music she was used to, or the songs of 
Ronsard and his fellows that she knew and loved. Yet her 
tact was unfailing: “the melody (so sche alledged) lyked her 
weill”—wrote Knox with obvious disbelief—‘and sche 
willed the same to be contineued some nightis after”. 

For Mary was resolved to be tolerant, and the first false 
step was taken by the Reformers when they tried to prevent 
her hearing Mass in the chapel. “Here is a fine beginning” — 
cried the poor Queen—“What the end will be I know not, 
but I foresee it must be very bad.” She must have wondered 
yet more bitterly what the end would be on that day when 
her husband, Darnley, went to hear Knox preach and he 
inveighed against the Queen and all her ways in a sermon 
that was afterwards printed and sold freely in the streets of 
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Edinburgh. Yet she was resolved, let her subjects say what 
they would, to maintain her own religion and to model her 
court and her amusements on what she had learnt in France. 
So when M. Rambollat came, as French ambassador, to do 
homage to her and her King, “Henry I. of Scotland”, she 
decked the chapel of Holyrood with tapestries and flowers 
and assembled all the nobles of her realm to a banquet. M. 
Rambollat came in state from his modest lodgingsin Kinloch 
Close, and there was feasting and laughter: ““Thay maid the 
maskrie and the mumchance, in the quhilk the Queenis 
grace, and all her maries and ladies wer all cled in man’s 
apparell’”’. And righteous Edinburgh ground its Calvinistic 
teeth over so frivolous a court, so light-headed a sovereign. 
Then there is the bath-house of Queen Mary, which some 
deny to be a bath-house at all. It stood on the northern 
boundary of the royal gardens, and beyond it, as Miss 
Cameron has indicated in her picture, was nothing but the 
grey slope of the Calton Hill. It was originally a gatehouse, 
but I like to think that Queen Mary, emulous of the magni- 
ficent bath of Anne of Brittany which she had seen at Blois, 
converted the little building to a more luxurious purpose 
and celebrated there the rites of purification with as much 
ceremony as though it were the most stately bath-house in 
the world. But it was to figure more terribly in her history. 
For on that night when Rizzio died before her eyes and Ker 
of Fawdonside, as the Holyrood guide narrates, warned the 
Queen that “if she moved a step he would cut her into 
collops”, one of the conspirators, Henry Yair, kept watch 
at this gateway and through here the murderers escaped. 
Long after a dagger was found there, rusty and bejewelled, 
that once perhaps had been stained with the blood of Mary’s 
Italian secretary. It was found only to be lost again during 
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the general rejoicings when George IV. visited Edinburgh 
and won over the warm hearts of Scotland to the House of 
Hanover. 

One tragedy led swiftly to another in the career of this 
“daughter of debate’, and the next picture Edinburgh sug- 
gests is of a snowy February night when she returned from 
the Kirk o’ Fields to Holyroodhouse. Darnley had been ill 
and the doctors recommended the house of Kirk o’ Fields 
for his convalescence, as being “highly situated in good air”. 
It stood just within the south wall of the city, very near the 
present site of the University of Edinburgh, in grounds that 
had before the Reformation belonged to the Black Friars. 
Mary spent two nights there with her husband, and they 
were on the best of terms when, seeing he was now out of 
danger, she returned to Holyrood for a ball and wedding. 
She went on foot without pomp or ceremonial, and ac- 
companied only by a few retainers carrying torches. We 
can picture the little group passing up Blackfryars Wynd 
(now Street) in the grey twilight of a winter’s evening. On 
the way they met Bothwell’s valet. “Jesu! Paris, how be- 
grimed thou art ” cried Mary in mock horror, and went 
her way laughing. Next morning Darnley was dead. All 
traces of this grim tragedy have disappeared: even Black- 
fryars Wynd, once one of the loveliest parts of Edinburgh, 
is but a commonplace thoroughfare to-day. All that was 
beautiful was pulled down last century; for even as Clau- 
dero, the Edinburgh poet, wrote: 


They do not always deal in blood 

Nor yet in breaking human bones, 

For Quixot-like they knock down stones. 
Regardless they the mattock ply 

To root out Scots antiquity. 


QUEEN MARY’S BATH HOUSE 
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But they cannot root out the memories that haunt our city, 
and it is well-nigh impossible to walk down Blackfriars 
Street without recalling Mary’s gracious figure, the flicker- 
ing torches of her companions, and the grey sky, heavy 
with snow, that overhung them as they passed on their way 
to festive Holyroodhouse, ignorant of the tragedy and the 
calumnies that were ripening for the Queen. 

For Mary was stumbling deeper and deeper into the 
quagmire. Almost certainly she was not privy to the plot 
against Darnley’s life: most assuredly she did not mourn his 
death. She had long ago regretted her choice; but her next 
choice—or compulsion—was worse. “‘Glorious, boastful, 
hazardous and rash”—so Throckmorton, the English am- 
bassador in France, once described Bothwell to Elizabeth; 
and it was into the arms of such a man that circumstances 
and the shifty policy of her nobles forced Mary Stuart. In 
Byers’ Close we may still see the wing of a once magnificent 
mansion where lived the man who should have helped his 
Queen but preferred to ruin her, Adam Bothwell, Bishop 
of Orkney, Lord Commendator of Holyroodhouse, and 
uncle to the Earl of Bothwell. While Scotland gasped in 
horror at the force used upon her Queen and some con- 
demned that Queen’s own immoral behaviour; while John 
Craig refused to publish the banns of a shameful marriage 
till Mary wrote with her own hand that she was neither 
“ravischit nor yet retainit in captivity”; while the French 
Ambassador refused to countenance the wedding and Mary 
was “wishing she were dead”; Adam Bothwell, in the dark 
hours of May 15, 1567, married the Queen of Scots and 
Dowager of France to his nephew “within the old chapel, 
not with the mass but with preachings”, and so dealt the 
last blow to her reputation. “Mense malas Maio nubere 
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vulgus ait”—that was the proverb that her courtiers found. 
next morning nailed to the gates of Holyroodhouse. But 
“nihil est ex omni parte beatum” as the inscription over the 
window of his own house should have taught the bishop: 
he lived to regret that ever he had meddled in the matri- 
monial adventures of royalty. Later he joined her enemies 
and swore allegiance to her son, and offered “to make a 
sermoun in the Kirk of Halierudhous, and in theende thereof 
to confesse the offence in marieng the Queine with the Erle 
of Bothwell”. 

But that was too late to help Queen Mary, and the last 
picture we have of her in Edinburgh is sad enough. After 
the defeat at Carberry Hill, she surrendered to the Earl of 
Morton and returned, the prisoner of her nobles, to the 
town. It was late as they rode up the steep ascent of the West 
Bow, but the citizens soon recognised their Queen, and 
Melville has described the scene that ensued: 

“The noblemen used all dutiful reverence; but some of 
the rascals cried out against her despightfully, till the laird 
of Grange and others who knew their duty better, drew 
their swords. .. . As she came through the town, thecommon 
people cried out against her Majesty at the windows and 
stairs; which was a pity to hear. Her Majesty again cried out 
to all gentlemen and others, who passed up and down the 
streets, declaring how she was their native princess, and 
that she doubted not but all honest subjects would respect 
her as they ought to do, and not suffer her to be abused. 
Others again evinced their malice, in setting up a banner or 
ensign, whereupon the King (Darnley) was painted lying 
dead under a tree, and the young prince upon his knees 
praying, ‘Judge and avenge my cause, O Lord’.” 

After that, the story of Queen Mary is the story of her 
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headlong fall from disaster to disaster, till at last she lay for 
twenty years in a kind of peace at Fotheringay, and died 
as all the world knows she died, what time James VI. bar- 
gained his mother’s life for a crown and Elizabeth protested 
that she knew not whether the Queen of Scots were dead 
yet or still living. But Mary had no illusions about her son: 
in her last letter to the Duc de Guise, written very early on 
the morning of her death, “As for my son,” she said, “I 
recommend him to you, as far as he shall deserve your 
favour; for I cannot answer for him: but for my servants 
I beseech you with folded hands”. 

Our last picture of her is far away from Edinburgh: it 
has been vividly depicted for all posterity in a rare publica- 
tion, the Scottish Queen’s Burial on Lammas Day 1587. Six 
months after her execution Mary’s body was brought with 
due ceremony from Fotheringay to the cathedral town of 
Peterborough and buried with all the rites of the English 
Church, while her confessor was insulted for wearing his 
golden crucifix, and the Bishop of Peterborough made this 
tactful comment on the queen his queen had murdered: 

“Let us bless God for the happie dissolution of Marie, 
late Scottish Queen and Dowager of France: of whose life 
and departure, whatsoever shall be expected, I have nothing 
to say, for that I was unacquainted with the one, and not 
present at the other. Of her Majesty’s faith and end I am not 
to judge; it is a charitable saieng of the Father Luther: Many 
one liveth a Papist and dieth a Protestant: Onely this I have 
bene enformed, that she tooke her death patiently, and re- 
commended herself wholy to Jesus Christ.” 


CHAPTER V 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


NE OF THE STRANGEST ANOMALIES IN CONTRA- 

dictory Edinburgh is the contrast between the 

mediaeval old town and the spacious modern 

new town. And yet the city has been occupied 
continuously, and by a flourishing and prosperous society, 
ever since it became the capital of Scotland. One would 
expect the intervening generations to have left their mark, 
and when you begin to look more closely you will find 
that it is there, but cautiously and unobtrusively imposed 
on the old city. For the essence of Edinburgh was, till late 
in the eighteenth century, conservatism; and when in 1745 
Prince Charles Edward marched his wild Highlanders into 
the home of his ancestors, it was still very much as earlier 
Stewarts had known it. The Flodden Wall, flung up in such 
haste when James IV. and all his nobles fell in 1514, still 
marked the confines of the royal burgh, except where a 
slight extension on the south enclosed George Heriot’s Col- 
lege. Holyroodhouse in the plain, the Castle on the rock; 
these were still the pivots of town life, and the Cowgate was, 
as of old, favoured by society. The Netherbow divided 
Edinburgh from the Canongate, though the latter was no 
longer an independent borough but had sunk to the elegant 
inferiority of a fashionable suburb. The West Bow still 


frowned down on the Grassmarket, though another suburb 
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had appeared beyond it—Portsburgh, favourite haunt of 
the trading classes. Edinburgh was still a mediaeval city, 
drawing all types of men to its Market Cross for business, 
gossip, and scandal-mongering. The old Tolbooth was still 
the Heart of Midlothian, a title which to-day would apply 
more aptly to Princes Street. 

By 1778 plans for the building of the New Town were 
in circulation, and pamphlets had been issued, explaining the 
advantages of the scheme. Subscriptions were opened, and 
Provost Drummond was laying the foundation stone of the 
North Bridge. The collapse of the central pier, it is true, 
held matters up for a time, but it could not stop what was, 
in fact, an impulse of the age. The eyes of all Edinburgh 
were turned resolutely northwards, and the building of the 
new town might be delayed—it was never abandoned. For 
slowly, very slowly but quite surely, the spell of the old 
town was dissolving. The first shock had come in 1603 when 
James VI., amid the tears and lamentations of his people, 
rode across the border to claim the wealthier and more 
dazzling kingdom that was to eclipse Scotland, and ulti- 
mately destroy the Stewarts. But Edinburgh did not yet 
realise what was happening, and when James VII., as Duke 
of York, pointed out the need of a new and more sanitary 
city, his arguments fell on deaf ears. The next and deadliest 
blow came with the Union of Parliaments: when the last 
Riding of Parliament had drawn its crowds to the Royal 
Mile and the Scottish Estates had voted themselves away for 
ever in 1707, Edinburgh fell from her proud position. The 
grip of the old city slackened on the men she had formed 
and whose ancestors she had protected. The Netherbow 
went in 1764, and the Cowgate had by the end of the cen- 
tury become the “last retreat of destitution and disease”’. 
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Men still living could remember when all the wit and fashion 
of the north flocked to the Cowgate to hear the Edinburgh 
Concerts in St. Cecilia’s Hall, “our literary and fashionable 
gentlemen . . . with their side curls, and frills, and ruffles, 
and silver buckles; and our stately matrons stiffened in 
hoops, and gorgeous satin; and our beauties with high- 
heeled shoes, powdered and pomatumed hair, and lofty and 
composite head dresses”. “It had the property”, says Mac- 
kenzie, ‘‘of showing off the ladies to great advantage”; but 
for all that it was deserted for the new and fashionable 
music-hall in George Street. Holyroodhouse stood ever 
more empty and deserted as, one by one, the noble lords 
followed their ambitions southward. Wealthy and bewigged 
law-lords paced the historic hall of Parliament House, and 
Edinburgh beheld the apotheosis of the advocate. And as, in 
the inevitable shifting of values, respectability and import- 
ance were prized above originality and independence, so 
the spacious parallelograms of the new town were found to 
be more congenial to the development of these virtues than 
the crowded, twisted, blood-stained alleys of the old city. 
For while years and prosperity had not altered the out- 
lines of Edinburgh, within her walls she had undergone con- 
siderable modifications. And even now, when so little is 
left of what made Edinburgh beautiful and unique, we are 
met by evidence of the new spirit that, in the course of the » 
eighteenth century, settled upon the mediaeval city. We can 
see how she adapted herself to a larger population not by 
widening her confines but by increasing the stature of her 
houses. Moubray House, for instance, once the spacious 
dwelling of a Scottish merchant, was converted into flats, 
and the turnpike staircase that was built in for the con- 
venience of its many tenants has disfigured the chief living- 
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rooms in a way that a more spacious, more artistic age would 
never have permitted. Taller and ever taller grew our city, 
ever more crowded and close-pressed. Even the crown of 
St. Giles disappeared behind the lofty outlines of the Edin- 
burgh lands. Here was a city swarming with life like a bee- 
hive, wherein class distinctions must emphasise themselves 
boldly, or completely disappear; where criminals could lie 
undetected, even outside the sanctuary provided by the 
Abbey, and men like Deacon Brodie carry on for years their 
double lives of respectability and crime without fear of dis- 
covery. Here every type of person lived cheek by jowl, using 
the same dark staircase for every kind of illicit purpose, 
coming and going by the same front door. Private houses 
had grown so rare that Mackenzie, looking back on his 
earlier years from the greater seclusion of the nineteenth 
century, felt justified in giving them a paragraph to them- 
selves. ““A house within itself”, he writes, “‘ now called self- 
contained, that is from top to bottom, not a floor (or story 
as called in Edinburgh).” 

In Mylne’s Court, James’ Court, Wardrop Court, quiet 
little areas redolent of their century, we can still find those 
lofty buildings, solidly built and roomy, where Edinburgh 
society entertained and the poor of Edinburgh starved. A 
single tenement in Dickson’s Close held, on the ground 
floor, a fishmonger, on the first a lodging-house keeper, on 
the second a Dowager-Countess of Balcarres, on the third 
a Mrs. Buchan of Kelloe; above her were milliners and 
mantua-makers, while in the garrets swarmed tailors and 
every other type of tradesman. Accommodation varied from 
a spacious flat to a “‘laigh booth” or cellar underground, and 
rents from two hundred to twelve pounds Scots per annum. 


There was little room for squeamishness or snobbery, much 
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for kind hearts, in a city like this. Hard living, hard drink- 
ing, hard swearing, were the order of the day beneath a dour 
mask of Puritanism that made the pleasures one could grasp 
all the sweeter. It was sometimes worth while going to 
Church, said one Edinburgh worthy, merely to enjoy the 
pleasure of coming out again. Allan Ramsay, barber, “weeg- 
maker” and poet, amused select society with his wit and his 
verses, while condemned by pious persons as a purveyor of 
light literature. “All the villainous, profane, and obscene 
books and plays, as printed at London, are got down by 
Allan Ramsay and lent out, for an easy price, to young boys, 
servant weemen of the better sort, and gentlemen... by 
these wickedness of all kinds are dreadfully propagat among 
the youths of all sort.” Thus the Reverend Robert Wodrow 
stigmatises Ramsay’s lending library, the first in Scotland. 
“A villainous obscene thing is no sooner printed at London 
than it is spread and communicat at Edinburgh.” And Sir 
Robert Myreton of Gogar was a typical gentleman of the 
day—at once devout and profane. “II cavaliere che sempre 
dice Goddam,” so he was remembered by Tenducci, the 
Italian singer; and Mackenzie was dining at his table once 
when Sir Robert rose to say grace and realised just too late 
that he should have offered that honour to a clergyman who 
was present. The result was—“‘Oh Lord! . . . God’s curse! 
d) «7; Deil carelin yn pAmena: 

A crowded city where all were welded into a small, simple, 
but cultured society: that was the Edinburgh that now im- 
posed itself on the wild, proud, vengeful city of earlier cen- 
turies. Power and blue blood were moving away south. So 
long as the King’s Commissioner held court at Holyrood 
and the Estates met in Parliament House, there was still 


a link to bind the Scottish nobles to Edinburgh: Lady 
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Hamilton’s drawing-room in Holyrood reminds us that the 
Hereditary Keeper did once hold levees in that palace. But 
those days passed with the Union of the Parliaments, and the 
. nobles of the eighteenth century have left few traces in Edin- 
burgh. The hideous square block at the foot of the Canon- 
gate, that calls itself a House of Refuge, once shone bright 
with candles and resounded with gay music when the Duke 
of Queensberry held court there and urged on the Treaty of 
Union. Around Queensberry House the angry Edinburgh 
mob has surged with stones and rotten eggs, cursing its 
master for a traitor to his country. And a horrible story is 
told of this forbidding mansion; for on the day that the 
Union was accepted by the Scots Estates, all Queensberry’s 
household went out to rejoice and see the sights. Only one 
scullion remained at home and Lord Drumlanrig, Queens- 
berry’s idiot son; and when they all returned at nightfall, 
Drumlanrig was in the kitchen, roasting the body of the 
murdered scullion. The greater part of Edinburgh rejoiced 
openly, calling it God’s rightful vengeance on the traitor 
who had sold Scotland to her old enemies. But brightness 
returned for a time to Queensberry House, when Charles, 
the third duke, and “her mad Grace of Queensberry”, as 
Horace Walpole called Lady Catherine Hyde, shook the 
dust of George I.’s court from their heels because the Lord 
Chamberlain would not sanction Gay’s Polly. For Gay, 
better known as the author of the Beggar’s Opera, was the 
Duchess’s secretary and especial protégé. So she packed 
him, with her husband, into a coach-and-six, and swept him 
off to Edinburgh, where the poet found a society well suited 
to his tastes in Allan Ramsay’s bookshop opposite the 
Market Cross. Here all the Scottish wits gathered for debate 
and scandal-mongering, while Ramsay pointed out the 
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pillars of Edinburgh society to Gay, or explained the Scots 
expressions in his own Gentle Shepherd. But the Duchess 
did not let Gay rest there long: she swallowed her pride 
and swept back to London, complete with husband and 
hanger-on, to outrage society and scandalise Horace Wal- 
pole with her mad pranks. And Queensberry House sank 
into eclipse for ever, since “Old Q.”, despite his succés de 
scandale in London, was disliked in his native land and 
seldom ventured north. 

Whitefoord House and Callendar House in Galloway’s 
Entry; Panmure House and Cadell House in Panmure Close; 
Tweeddale House in Tweeddale Close: all these till recently 
testified to Edinburgh’s more gorgeous days. In Panmure 
House have lodged an Earl of Panmure and a Countess of 
Aberdeen. Enclosed in a spacious garden, it was considered 
in its day not unworthy of Scotland’s bluest blood. But one 
and all they preferred the genteeler atmosphere of London, 
and when, in 1778, Adam Smith, the father of Political Econ- 
omy, came to Edinburgh, he took a flat in Panmure House 
and lived there till he died, shedding around its aristocratic 
walls a soberer and more intellectual splendour. It was at a 
tea-party in this house that the great economist scandalised 
a youthful visitor and convulsed the drawing-rooms of 
Edinburgh. For absently he picked up a piece of bread-and- 
butter, rolled it round in his fingers, laid it in the tea-pot, 
and poured boiling water over it. Having tasted this extra- 
ordinary brew, he announced solemnly that it was “the 
worst tea he had ever met with”! And here it was he gave 
the last of many famous supper-parties. Being very weary 
he rose to retire, but begged his guests to continue their 
talk without him. At the door he turned: “My friends,” he 
said gently, “I fear I must leave this happy meeting and that 
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I shall never meet you again. But I trust we shall meet in 
another and a better world.” So he left them and his guests 
stayed on, discussing their host, his books, his wine, and his 
character. Next Saturday he was dead. 

Tweeddale House, now the office of a publishing firm, 
is not much to look at, but belonged at one time to an 
extraordinary, if not very pleasant, character—John, second 
Earl and first Marquis of T'weeddale, whose career proves 
the dictum of Pope Pius IL.: “If you strive against the storm 
you often meet with shipwreck, while he who gives way to 
the hurricane escapes’. For while first Montrose and later 
Claverhouse threw away their lives for an ideal, T'weeddale 
joined the banner of Charles I. at Nottingham, fought against 
his king at Marston Moor, assisted at the coronation of 
Charles II. at Scone, represented Haddington in Cromwell’s 
Parliament, was privy councillor to Charles II. and James 
VII., and helped William of Orange to ascend the English 
throne; by which grateful monarch he was made Lord High 
Chancellor of Scotland and first Marquis of Tweeddale. 
Prosperity, if not honour, he brought to his mansion by the 
Netherbow, which Defoe counted among the finest build- 
ings in Edinburgh, although it had only “a plantation of 
limes behind it, the place not allowing for a large garden’”’. 
Later marquises rectified this shortcoming, and when the 
fourth marquis lived there, from 1748, as last Secretary of 
State for Scotland, the gardens of his house stretched down 
to the Canongate. But not for long. The lure of London and 
Westminster was proving too strong for our Scottish nobles, 
and Tweeddale House tottered and—became a bank, the 
scene of the mysterious ““Begbie Murder’; while a chapel 
was built over its stately gardens. To-day even the Cowgate 
Chapel has long been forsaken and forgotten. 
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But in the meantime, another layer of society was forming 
to take the place of lords and ladies, and, eventually, to 
dominate the city and spread its influence abroad till, as 
Byron wrote, “Scottish taste decides on English wit”. 
And as the professional classes developed and acquired 
importance, they too tried to adapt the city to their tastes 
and needs, but still without venturing beyond the walls. 
Coming up the steep narrow incline from the Mound to 
Mylne’s Court, where the towering lands seem ready, at any 
moment, to fall and crush you, the serenity and dignity of 
the quadrangle that opens to your right give immediately 
the impression of a new and different spirit from that which 
reigns in the Royal Mile. It is indeed one of the earliest 
attempts at town improvement, that mania which has since 
done so much harm in Edinburgh. It was probably designed 
by the same Robert Mylne who rebuilt Holyroodhouse for 
Charles II., from the plans of Bruce of Kinross, and was the 
seventh of a family of Royal Master-masons, as his uncle’s 
tomb in Greyfriars’ Churchyard testifies: 

Reader, John Milne, who maketh the fourth John 
And by descent from father unto son 


Sixth Master-Mason to a royal race 
Of seven successive kings, sleeps in this place. 


Mylne’s Court, James’ Court, and Wardrop Court, 
where Nasmyth lived and painted Burns, all show that, al- 
ready by the beginning of the eighteenth century, Edinburgh 
was realising the need of airy and easily cleaned courts to 
take the place of the dark evil-smelling closes of earlier cen- 
turies. James’ Court had even a scavenger and a little 
parliament of its tenants to watch over its interests and, no 
doubt, to keep in their proper place those “‘persons of 
inferior rank” who shared its privileges with the “most 
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entirely to have succeeded in impressing a spirit of sober 
decorum on the court, at least so far as the children were 
concerned. Coal in those days was brought into the town 
on horseback from the neighbouring mines; on one occasion, 
while the man in charge was busy in the cellars of James’ 
Court, the children carefully guided his horse up the stone 
staircase of the highest land and left it there, to electrify 
the neighbourhood and emulate the Roman bull of Livy’s 
history. Indeed, such glimpses as we get of children’s lives 
in old Edinburgh are distinctly enlivening. The licence 
which, outside the firm jurisdiction of the Church, their 
parents expected for themselves, they also extended to 
their offspring. The children of a Countess of Wemyss, 
for example, were so fired by the Porteous Riot, in which 
was implicated their own footman, that representation of 
that riot became their favourite occupation. So realistic 
and spirited was their performance that, on one occasion, 
they strung up one of themselves over a door and only 
the timely interference of their elders rescued this scion 
of the House of Wemyss from an early and unpleasant 
death. 

It was in James’ Court, in such a mingled atmosphere of 
propriety and high spirits, that David Hume resided, after 
he left Little Jack’s Land in the Canongate and before he 
built his new house in St. David Street. This was the flat 
he once lent to Dr. Blair, recommending it as “free of 
vermin’’—a rare thing in those days. Later Boswell rented 
a flat in Hume’s Land in James’ Court, a flat “level with 
the ground at one side, and on the other four stories high’. 
And here he entertained Paoli, the Corsican patriot, and Dr. 
Johnson, whom Lord Auchinleck, Bozzie’s father, called “‘a 
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dominie . . . an auld dominie, wha keepit a schule (school) 
and caa’d it an Acaademy!” Indeed, the great man made but 
a poor impression upon Edinburgh—“the worst mannered 
dominie I ever met”! And when he refused, with an abrupt 
“No, Sir’, to be presented to David Hume, all Edinburgh 
rejoiced, picturing his wrath had he realised that the ob- 
sequious Bozzy was entertaining him under the very roof 
of the despised philosopher and “atheist”. Johnson’s con- 
tempt for everything Scottish was hardly popular, at a time 
when Scots had not yet learned to model themselves and 
their accent upon the South of England. ‘Oats, in England 
the food of horses, in Scotland that of men,” wrote the 
Doctor in his Dictionary, with his superb confusion of de- 
finition and epigram. “Yes,” was Lord Elibank’s comment, 
“and they are the best horses and the best men in Europe.” 
The manners of the Scots might be rough at times, and their 
tempers short. They had a fineness of sensibility, a con- 
sideration for the feelings of others that Johnson might well 
have imitated. Mackenzie records, as a “delicate piece of 
politeness which I never saw carried so far as in Edinburgh”, 
that in his young days no married woman would ever pro- 
duce her children before “any lady who had no family, or 
who had lost her children”. On the whole, Edinburgh’s 
opinion of Samuel Johnson was summed up in Mrs. Bos- 
well’s words, “‘a great brute’. And one can sympathise with 
Henry Erskine, who, when Boswell presented him to John- 
son in the great hall of Parliament House, spoke a few words 
and then, as he turned away, pressed sixpence into Boswell’s 
_ hand; “the common fee for a sight of wild beasts”, says 
Mackenzie laconically. 

But the most ambitious improvements effected within 
the old town were New Street and St. John Street in the 
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Canongate. New Street is to-day a desolate waste: of its 
former elegance nothing survives but the dilapidated man- 
sion of Lord Kames, judge, philosopher, and most prolific 
writer. His was, in fact, an acute case of what the French call 
graphomanie: even Voltaire had heard of him in distant 
Ferney and laughed at this “Lord MaKames, a Justice of the 
Peace of Scotland”, who laid down “rules for taste on all 
matters from an epic to a garden”. Boswell called on him 
once, in his house in New Street, to complain that he, the 
incomparable Bozzy, was sometimes “dull”. Lord Kames 
graciously reminded him that “Homer sometimes nods”; 
but seeing gratification spread over poor Boswell’s face, 
“Indeed, Sir,” he continued, “it is the only chance you 
have of resembling him”. “Go and write a book upon 
it, if you want to understand it,” was his usual advice 
to those who questioned him about abstruse problems, 
and he fully merited Johnson’s outburst when Boswell 
rashly quoted Kames as an instance of Scotland’s ad- 
vance in literature. “You have Lord Kames!’’ roared 
the doctor, and rocked helplessly with mirth—‘‘You have 
Lord Kames! Keep him—ha! ha! ha! We don’t envy you 
him.” 

Another distinguished member of legal society who 
graced New Street with his presence was Lord Hailes, a 
Dalrymple to whom, by right of blood, belonged all the 
plums of the legal profession. 

First cam’ the men o’ many wimples 
In common parlance ca’d Dalrymples; 
And after them cam’ the Dundasses 


Wha raid our gude Scots land like asses. 


He was one of those “‘old wives’’, the curators of the Advo- 
cates’ Library, who trembled to see its pure shelves defiled 
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with French literature. A niggling, dull little man, with 
neither the brutality nor the wit of his fellow-judges— 
“Him! he kens only the neuks o’ a case” —was Lord Brax- 
field’s comment on Lord Hailes. But then Braxfield had a 
nasty tongue: even when he thought to be genial, he could 
not omit a sting: “He talks nonsense, to be sure, but you 
always understand what he would be at,” was his com- 
paratively gentle comment on Lord Monboddo. “Ye’re a 
vera clever chiel, man, but ye wad be nane the waur 0’ 
a hanging”: such were his parting words to an eloquent 
culprit condemned to the gallows. 

The low, wide archway that conceals St. John Street 
from the Canongate, kept that street effectively quiet and 
secluded, and it was highly popular with select Edinburgh. 
At the fashionable hour for tea- or supper-parties, so popular 
in old Edinburgh, this street will have been crowded with 
sedan-chairs or gay with the clatter of pattens. Here the 
young beauties of Scotland danced their reels or sang Scots 
airs without accompaniment, or flirted with the beaux of 
Edinburgh, especially Hamilton of Bangour, poet and lady- 
killer, whose attentions were never meant to be taken too 
seriously. Lord Kames, in his youth, gave some excellent 
advice to a young lady who was suffering from Hamilton’s 
too assiduous attentions: “Dance with him at the Assembly 
to-night, show him every mark of your kindness, as if you 
resolved to favour his suit. Take my word for it, you'll hear 
no more of him.” She did not! To-day St. John Street has 
sunk to the general depressing level of the old town. The 
Assembly Rooms, that once filled the West Bow with shouts 
and sedan-chairs at five o’clock of an afternoon, have gone 
as have all the successive Assembly Rooms that once pro- 


vided the youth of Edinburgh with a means of sober and 
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polite flirtation. Hamilton of Bangour is forgotten, or re- 
membered only for his song: 


Busk ye, busk ye, my bonny bride, 


Busk ye, busk ye, my winsome marrow. . . . 


Those strange fortnightly supper-parties are remembered 
no more, where Lord Monboddo entertained “after the 
manner of the ancients” the wit and beauty of Edinburgh, 
crowning his flagons of claret with roses and myrtle and 
providing strange Spartan fare, while his lovely daughter, 
Burns’ “fair Burnet’’, graced the board. Even the house has 
gone, whence every morning the old judge might be seen 
starting out on foot for Parliament House—the ancients 
had no sedan-chairs; but sometimes, in wet weather, he 
would consent to hire one for his wig, whilst he walked 
beside it. He would never admit that he was growing 
deaf, for only a degenerate age suffers from deafness. Once 
when he was visiting the Court of King’s Bench in London . 
an alarm spread that the roof was giving way. Judges, 
barristers, and audience fled pell-mell from the building; 
only Lord Monboddo sat firm, and remarked later that 
he had thought it was an annual ceremony of the English 
Law Courts and was interested to witness this “relic of 
antiquity”. 

At the top of St. John Street, beside the tenement called 
Smollett’s House because the novelist visited his sister there, 
we get one of those striking contrasts that are half the charm 
of the old city. Eighteenth-century architecture, so gracious 
in England, has a way of looking rather bleak in Scotland, 
partly on account of the stone, and partly, perhaps, due to 
the character of the people. Standing there, in this wide and 
stately, somewhat forbidding street, amid memories of Lord 
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Monboddo and Robert Burns, Smollett, Ballantyne, and 
Walter Scott, we catch a glimpse of the crowded, rickety, 
steep-piled roofs of St. John’s Close, a tiny survival of anti- 
quity to which its own inscription applies all too well— 
THE LORD IS ONLY MY supoRT. In this little close is situated 
Lodge Canongate Kilwinning No. 2, a Masonic Lodge of 
which Robert Burns was acknowledged laureate in the 
minute-book twenty-eight years after his visit to Edin- 
burgh. But the close itself is so perfect, so stimulating to 
the imagination, that it would not matter a jot if it had never 
enjoyed even the minor celebrity afforded by Lodge Canon- 
gate Kilwinning No. 2. 

St. John Street has, rather unexpectedly, artistic associa- 
tions, for here the English engraver, Richard Cooper, built 
himself a house and founded an Academy of Art in Edin- 
burgh,where, according to his most famous pupil, Sir Robert 
Strange, “the arts had languished or, more properly speak- 
ing, they had never been born”. And his pupils enlivened 
the neighbourhood with their pranks, especially one Michael 
Hay, notorious up and down the Canongate for his de- 
praved affection for pleasure and late hours. He compelled 
poor respectable Robert Strange, then a boy like himself, to 
sleep with a string tied about his big toe, the other end of 
which Michael pulled at from the garden, to have a rope 
let down to him when he returned in the disreputable hours 
of the morning. But even Strange objected when, looking 
out of the window, he beheld “a young wench who was 
locked in the arms of my friend, and on my appearance he 
desired that I should give her admittance by throwing down 
the rope, swearing at the same time that he had brought her 
solely for my purpose”’. “‘Michael had had a glass too much,” 
was Strange’s tolerant comment, but he would not comply 
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—more especially as their master was asleep next door and 
already was developing a jalousie du maitre for his brilliant 
pupil. 

It was from the sober confines of Cooper’s house in St. 
John Street that Strange started out on the romantic advent- 
ure that nearly cost him his life. Urged on by his Jacobite 
lady, Miss Isabella Lumisden, he joined the standard of 
Prince Charles Edward and stayed with him to the bitter 
end. His account of Culloden is cruel reading, but has no 
place here. At Inverness, just before the disaster, he made 
designs for the paper money which the young Prince had 
resolved to issue; his design of a rose and thistle delighted 
Prince Charles, as did his suggestion that, since a given date 
must be assigned for payment of the notes, “that of the 
Restoration I imagined would be the properest’”’. After 
Culloden, he was hunted from place to place, and rumour 
says he owed his life to his mistress. For, the English 
soldiery pursuing him right into her father’s house, he 
dashed into the room where Mistress Isabella sat singing 
over her embroidery. Quickly she raised her hooped skirt 
and dropped it over her lover; then calmly continued 
her work and her song while the soldiers searched the 
house. 

The improvements and “modern conveniences” of the 
new streets and courts did not eclipse the old closes. Lady 
Stair, queen of Edinburgh fashion, was quite content within 
the narrow close in the Lawnmarket that still bears her 
name, and the stairs of her house were so narrow that ladies 
must tilt their hoops as they ascended to the first floor. 
Warrender Close, Warriston Close, and Roxburgh Close 
(called after a cook and not the noble family), were select 
but crowded areas: the property in Warriston Close was 
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valued, as late as 1767, at £20,000. In Riddell’s Court lived 
Byron’s “‘paltry Pillans”, Rector of the High School and 
contributor to the Quarterly Review, in which paper he won 
Byron’s hostility as a reviewer ever willing to “traduce his 
friend’. But Lord Cockburn, who did not share Byron’s 
sentiments, has described Pillans as ‘‘the earliest and best 
of our reformed practical teachers, and who has been of 
incalculable use throughout the whole modern progress of 
Scottish education”. Here also, in the house with the oddly 
twisted staircase up its wall, society gathered, at some time 
or other, to see the play, though the real Playhouse of 
Edinburgh was in the Canongate. And best of all!—here, 
in Riddell’s Court, when first he came to Edinburgh, lived 
David Hume. 

There really should be a statue in the Lawnmarket of the 
fat little figure of David Hume—a familiar figure in the 
streets of the old town, as much beloved as Dr. Johnson 
was disliked. Even pious old ladies, who disapproved his 
views and called him an “‘atheist’’, loved the little man him- 
self. And when he was elected librarian of the Advocates’ 
Library and the news reached the Playhouse in the Canon- 
gate that “the Christians were defeated’’, all the caddies of 
Edinburgh, that disreputable gang of guides, messengers, 
and entremetteurs, swept down on Riddell’s Court with 
drums and torches to serenade, with gay discordant music, 
their darling Davie become “‘a great man’. Perhaps the 
curators of the library, those ‘“‘old wives” as he called them, 
were not so pleased; for Hume clung to his independence 
of thought and action, and rather enjoyed being the enfant 
terrible of a respectable society. Because the curators had 
censured Blacklock for putting on the shelves of their chaste 
library the works of La Fontaine and Crébillon fils, Hume 
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permitted Blacklock to draw the whole of his own salary 
as librarian—a lordly £40 per annum. Long after, Hume 
moved over to the new town, which he had at first despised, 
and built himself a house at the corner of St. Andrew 
Square. His maidservant, going out one morning, found 
“St. David’s Street” chalked in large letters on her master’s 
house. Back she rushed in consternation, but was soon re- 
assured by the atheist: “Never mind, lassie, mony a better 
man has been made a saint 0’ before”. And St. David 
Street remains. 

David Hume made a deep impression on Edinburgh 
society. At one time, Cockburn says, if you wished to 
indicate that Edinburgh society had been very irreligious, 
“this idea is suggested by the mere echo of the words David 
Hume’’. But at the same time, he was loved for his kindness 
and good-fellowship. When the Lord Provost of Edin- 
burgh was censured by Parliament for not holding Edin- 
burgh against Prince Charles Edward, Hume published an 
anonymous pamphlet in his defence. The Lord Provost dis- 
covered who was the author, and, being a wine merchant, 
sent him a case of claret. Ever after Hume swore that claret 
had ruined him—he had to give so many suppers “in honour 
of it”. And if his views seem to have stirred up a terrible 
storm in a tea-cup, we must remember the society to which 
he belonged. Kindly, genial, free from snobbery, it enjoyed 
itself along certain well-defined lines, in the taverns and 
oyster-bars of the Cowgate, where even well-born ladies 
came in masks and caroused with the best of them. But to 
miss church, to see the play, read profane literature, ques- 
tion the Scriptures or John Knox: these were iniquitous. 
One poor minister was condemned by his congregation for 
playing a “wee sinfw’ fiddle”. When Hume lay on his death- 
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bed, a pious cousin came to say good-bye and he gave her 
a copy of his History of England. “Oh! Davey,” she ex- 
claimed, “that’s a book ye may weel be proud 0’; but before 
ye die you should burn a’ your wee bookies.”’ Up sat the 
indignant and undaunted philosopher: ““What for should I 
burn a’ my wee bookies?” The balls in the Assembly Rooms 
were carefully organised with a “maiden set”, a “‘married 
set”, “heartsome’’, ‘quality’, and “beauty” sets, but be- 
tween the dances the sexes were carefully segregated: as 
Goldsmith wrote, “The ladies indeed may ogle and the 
gentleman sigh, but an embargo is laid upon any closer 
commerce’. And how much worse than any breach of social 
propriety was a questioning of holy Scripture and the faith 
of the Covenanters. “There is an insolence and daring 
effrontery in this which is exceedingly provoking . . .” 
thus Dr. Gregory wrote of Hume’s speculations: “till within 
these thirty years the wit was generally on the side of religion. 
I do not remember any man of the least pretensions to genius 
in Britain who even thought of subverting any principle of 
natural religion till of late.” 

It was the drama, of course, that suffered most from 
the strictures of the Kirk, as Allan Ramsay found to his 
cost when he opened his theatre in Carrubber’s Close: a 
venture which was firmly quashed as soon as it had 
started. In earlier centuries plays had been performed, 
from time to time, in the valley of Greenside before the 
King and his court. Thus, in 1539 Sir David Lindsay’s 
Satyre of the Thrie Estaitis was “playit beside Edinburgh, 
in presence of the Queen Regent and ane greit part of the 
nobilitie . . . lastand (lasting) fra nyne houris afore none 
till six houris at evin”. James VII., when resident at Holy- 
rood as Duke of York, had his company of players, and 
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a pretty poor collection they were, if we are to believe 


Dryden: 


Our brethren have from Thames to Tweed departed, 
To Edinborough gone, or coached or carted: 

With bonny blue cap there they act all night, 

For Scotch half-crowns, in English threepence hight. 
One nymph, to whom fat Sir John Falstaff’s lean, 
There with her single person fills the scene. 
Another, with long use and age decayed, 

Died here old woman, and rose there a maid. 

Our trusty door-keeper of former time 

There struts and swaggers in heroic rhyme. 

Tack but a copper lace to drugget suit, 

And there’s a hero made without dispute; 

And that which was a capon’s tail before, 

Becomes a plume for Indian Emperor, 

But all his subjects, to express the care 

Of imitation, go, like Indian, bare! 

Laced linen there would be a dangerous thing: 

It might perhaps a new rebellion bring; 

The Scot who wore it would be chosen King. 


The good people of Edinburgh looked askance at the stage 
and the shocking habits of the Duke’s court, and disapproval 
knew no bounds when, on the Queen’s birthday, the Lady 
Anne, princess of England, and all the ladies of honour, 
acted Mithridates, King of Pontus, before the Duchess of 
York. “Not only the canonists, both Protestant and Popish, 
but the very heathen Roman lawyers, declared all scenicks 
and stage players infamous; and will scarce admit them to 
the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper,” cries Fountainhall, his 
argument somewhat confused by the very heat of his in- 
dignation. No wonder well-brought-up little Edinburgh 
boys burned the pope in effigy—and insisted on burning 
him, despite the protests of the poor towncouncillors, caught 
H 
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between the devil and the deep sea. The boys of the High 
School had, as usual, their own way. They sent a party up 
to the Castle, to put the city guard on the wrong scent; then 
openly burnt their pope down at the Canongate. Very 
naturally James did not love Scotland: what he enjoyed, 
they disapproved, what they liked was insult and anathema 
to him. Perhaps to all this business of play-acting and pope- 
burning may be traced the fact that he never returned to 
Scotland again, but preferred to lose his crown with the 
assistance of the inefficient but Catholic Irish rather than 
regain it with the support of Calvinist Scots. 

So it was that, apart from the occasional visits of strolling 
players who hired whatever accommodation they could 
find, Edinburgh did not possess a theatre till the eighteenth 
century, when Allan Ramsay joined forces with Signora 
Violante, the Italian actor-manager, dancer, and tumbler. 
But their playhouse was promptly closed: Signora Violante 
migrated to the Tailors’ Hall, where she had a huge success; 
and Ramsay’s theatre dwindled, and became St. Andrew’s 
Chapel. Here the Pantheon Club held its debates on such 
poignant subjects as “Whether is Diffidence, or the Allure- 
ments of Pleasure, the greatest bar to Progress in Know- 
ledge?” When the first enthusiasm for hearing one’s own 
voice died down, and the Pantheon went into a temporary 
decline, they blamed St. Andrew’s Chapel—“‘the Entry was 
from a Turnpike, very incommodious; the pulpit etc. 
were an incumbrance, and there was no fireplace!’’—rather 
a serious shortcoming in Edinburgh. However, no other 
room equally “centrical and suitable” was forthcoming, so 
they made a few improvements, and the society flourished 
bravely till about 1800. Later, according to Sir Daniel 
Wilson, “Dr. Moyes, the ingenious lecturer on natural 
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philosophy, discoursed there to fashionable audiences on 
optics, the property of light, and other branches of science, 
most foreign to a lecturer whose main popular attraction 
was that he had been blind almost from his birth”. Then the 
chapel passed through the hands of various sects, the 
Bereans and the Rowites, housed a few Relief and Secession 
congregations, lingered for a time with the Roman Catholics, 
“degenerated into a hall for the Jacobin Club, where public 
discussions on the most sacred subjects were carried on with 
unrestrained licence’, was converted into a mission-house 
for street arabs, and, finally, swept away altogether to 
improve the city. Carrubber’s Close to-day is occupied 
predominantly by a distillery. 

When at last the tiny theatre in Playhouse Close was 
built in 1747, Edinburgh felt that the Tragic Muse had scored 
a most notable victory. Here, despite the open disapproval 
of pious persons, Shakespeare’s plays were performed before 
crowded houses, and here Doug/as had its first sensational 
triumph. It was a tour de force of providence that made 
Douglas, perhaps the most popular play of the century, the 
work of a Scottish divine, John Home. Scandal and curiosity 
combined with patriotic interest in our Scottish Shake- 
speare to crowd the house on the first night; added to that, 
terrible tales had been circulating about a rehearsal at the 
lodgings, in Abbey Close, of Mrs. Sarah Ward, leading lady 
of the company. At this rehearsal, so it was whispered, all 
the parts were read by clerical gentlemen before an eminent 
audience of law lords, advocates, and divines, the reverend 
Dr. Blair taking the part of the gentle Anna! Such was the 
tension in the theatre that, as soon as the first bars of Gil 
Morrice (the song on which the play is based) were heard, 
all the ladies present dissolved in tears. 
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Before the playhouse was taken over by a properly 
licensed management, it had an odd interlude, when certain 
Edinburgh gentlemen ran it on the following curious lines. 
They had, of course,no patent or licence, so they acted upon 
what Mackenzie calls “‘the flimsy evasion of stating in their 
bills that there was a concert for which the tickets were so- 
and-so . . . ‘after which would be performed gratis such 
a Piece, or Tragedy, or Comedy’—to avoid the statutory 
prohibition of playing for hire”. These performances he 
calls ironically the Edinburgh Concerts, and says admission 
varied from one shilling to half a crown, while “servants of 
parties in the boxes were admitted gratis”. Later a London 
actor-manager, Digges, brought his company, and as he 
was a “gentleman” and related to all the best English families 
(he had changed his name so as not to disgrace his father), 
all the letters and fashion of the north patronised him; and 
Mackenzie, when a boy, was often taken behind the scenes 
by his father’s friends. Samuel Foote, fresh from his London 
triumphs, visited the Canongate Playhouse, but was not 
very successful. Edinburgh deeply disgusted him by pre- 
ferring his company to himself, though Lord Hailes, “who 
had a strong sense of the ludicrous, always attended the 
playhouse when Foote acted”. 

Some years later the stage followed society to the new 
town, and the Theatre Royal was erected, in 1768, in 
Orphan’s Park, beside Leith Walk. Not so long before, the 
great itinerant preacher, Whitefield, had on this very spot 
shown thousands the way to God. Deep and outspoken was 
his indignation when he heard that the place he had thus 
consecrated with his presence was to be set apart for “the 
very service of the devil”. The old playhouse lingered for 
a while, but its great days were over; and at last Robert 
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Fergusson, whose songs had been sung within its walls, 
wrote its epitaph in a burlesque poem: 


No more from box to box the basket, piled 
With oranges as radiant as the spheres, 

Shall with their luscious virtues charm the sense 
Of taste and smell. No more the gaudy beau 
With handkerchief in lavender well drenched, 
Or dergamot or rose watero pure, 

With floriferous sweets shall chase away 

The pestilential fumes of vulgar cits, 

Who, in impatience for the curtain’s rise, 
Amused the lingering moments, and applied 


Thirst-quenching porter to their parched lips. 


To-day all is gone, except the name and the double row of 
dormer windows facing on the Canongate, which give such 
a strangely foreign air to the head of Playhouse Close, and 
show us where the players had their dressing-rooms. 

Still, despite the strictness of the Kirk—and the Kirk was 
all-powerful in Edinburgh—Scottish society succeeded in 
enjoying itself in a homely, comfortable manner. Life was 
kindly, genial, friendly, with much gossiping over cups of 
tea and draining of good claret from tin mugs in Coutts’ 
cellar. The chimes of St. Giles’ played upon the air melodies 
from France and Italy and the old songs of Scotland. Sober 
professors walked abroad in the Meadows or gathered at the 
Market Cross. Here you might meet wizened Monboddo 
discoursing on the ancients, or fierce Lord Braxfield hurry- 
ing to Parliament House: “Come awa’... and help us to 
hang some o’ thae dawmned scoondrels!” The lovely Count- 
ess of Eglintoun might be seen stepping to her sedan-chair 
from her flat in Jack’s Land; or Robert Fergusson, the 
Scottish poet, with dark eyes and a song for all occasions; 
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or Adam Smith, his stick over his shoulder and a flower in 
his hand, walking dreamily and hesitantly as though ever 
about to go off in a fresh direction. And the streets and 
closes, the tenements and private houses where these people 
lived, have a kindly air, a spirit of repose, self-confidence, 
and thoughtful wisdom that speak of a city still proud and 
independent, forgetting its warlike past and gradually find- 
ing its feet on the lower slopes of Parnassus. 


RIDDELL’S 


CHAPTER VI 
THE NEW TOWN 


Peace to thy shade, thou wale of men, 
Drummond! ... 

As lang as Forth weets Lothian’s shore, 
As lang’s on Fife her billows roar; 

Sae lang shall ilk whase country’s dear 
To thy remembrance gie a tear. 

By thee Auld Reekie thrave and grew 
Delightfu’ to her childer’s view. 

Nae mair shall Glasgow striplings threap (extol) 
Their city’s beauty and its shape, 
While our new city spreads around 
Her bonny wings on fairy ground. 


HUS SANG ROBERT FERGUSSON, PRAISING THE 
great Lord Provost, who laid the foundation- 
stone of the North Bridge and inspired the de- 
velopment of Edinburgh beyond the Flodden 
Wall. To him, more than to any one man, we owe the new 
town which, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
began to spread its orderly parallelograms over the hilly 
country between the Nor’ Loch and Leith, hacking down 
the fair trees that once adorned the view from Allan Ram- 
say’s house on the Castle Hill (now embedded in Ramsay 
Lodge), and arbitrarily imposing its features on the land- 


scape, superbly regardless of the inconveniences of the site. 
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For when at last the citizens of Edinburgh broke the spell 
that bound them to the Market Cross and ventured to build 
afresh, they resolved to make of their new city all that their 
old city was not. “Our escape from the old town”, Cock- 
burn complained, “gave us an unfortunate propensity to 
avoid whatever had distinguished the place we had fled 
from.” Twisted and entangled was mediaeval Edinburgh: 
modern Edinburgh should be straight and tidy. The old 
town had adapted itself to its site: the new town conquered 
or ignored its site, forcing it to accept the laws of town- 
planning. And just as the old city derives much of its charm 
from its peculiar fitness to the landscape out of which it 
seems to have sprung, so the new gains in beauty from its 
sheer contradiction to the place on which it is imposed. 
But for that resolute disregard of all natural advantages and 
disadvantages, we would not have to-day those straight, 
steep streets that rise from the valley of Princes Street, as it 
were, sheer into the sky, then fall again headlong into Leith 
and the Firth of Forth. The new town of Edinburgh is 
an exquisite paradox that satisfies because of its rational 
unreason. 

While Drummond was the most active instigator of the 
new town, others had already realised that the city of their 
forefathers was no longer suited to the finer susceptibilities 
and more elaborate needs of the eighteenth century. Edin- 
burgh society was growing nice, as Mackenzie remarks 
somewhere, and even the classic groves of St. John Street 
were not immune from the smells of Auld Reekie. Just about 
the time when the North Bridge was rising to direct men’s 
eyes across the loch, an architect called James Brown bought 
a piece of land away to the south of the city where once Ross 
House had stood and drawn to its balls or ridottos the wealth 
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and fashion of Scotland. Here he erected a square of elegant 
and spacious houses and named his masterpiece after his 
brother George. A passion for royalty had not yet settled on 
Edinburgh, and districts were cheerfully named after private 
persons rather than the distant kings and princes who 
adorned Westminster. It was George III. who set the more 
flamboyant fashion: for hearing that Edinburgh intended to 
name its new thoroughfare after its patron saint, St. Giles, 
he was appalled at so plebeian a title for so princely a street, 
and insisted on their calling it after his son, the Prince of 
Wales. Since when we rejoice in Princes Street and a host of 
Royals and Regents, Fredericks and Hanovers. 

As George Square stands to-day, it is a little oasis in a 
sea of modern buildings; the Infirmary, the M‘Ewan Hall, 
the new University Buildings. Some older houses fringe it on 
the east, and southward lie the open spaces of the Meadows, 
where once learned professors and ladies of fashion took the 
air every evening. But when James Brown built it, George 
Square was so deep in the country that to return there after 
dark was not without peril: when, during the political trials 
of 1793-94, Lord Braxfield openly declared that the Radicals 
“wad a’ be muckle the better o’ being hanget”, and then 
walked unaccompanied to his house in the new square, his 
friends considered that he was practically courting disaster. 
But, for all that, George Square soon became the centre of 
fashion and remained so, long after the houses of Charlotte 
Square and George Street had arisen on the other side of the 
town to challenge its supremacy. Even the erection of new 
and elegant Assembly Rooms in George Street failed to 
break the allegiance of the select to “our square”. “In my 
youth”, writes Cockburn in his Memorials, “the whole 
fashionable dancing, as indeed the fashionable everything, 
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clung to George Square; where (in Buccleuch Place, close 
by the south-eastern corner of the square) most beautiful 
rooms were erected which, for several years, threw the New 
Town piece of presumption entirely into the shade.” It was 
not only conservatism that kept people loyal to this “new 
part of the old town”. Only Charlotte Square can vie, for 
beauty, with George Square, and the latter is quieter and its 
houses better built. But this “battle of the Georges” finished 
at last inacomplete victory for George Street and its environs. 
George Square is still lovely—long may it remain so! But 
its houses are rapidly being converted into offices, and here 
again the past is more vivid, more beautiful, than the present 
which is ousting it. We still feel that the students and clerks 
that hang about its doorways look more incongruous than 
if one of the original inhabitants were to issue suddenly, 
complete with powder, kneebreeches, and buckles, and step 
into his sedan-chair. 

Memories of a brilliant society haunt this square. Henry 
Erskine lived here, a lawyer so witty that when in court one 
day he remarked that he would not take up much of their 
lordships’ time; “Hoots, Harry!” muttered an old judge, 
“dinna be sae brief.’’ The terrible Lord Braxfield shed a 
rather awful glory over the peaceful walls, a man at whose 
very memory all Edinburgh once trembled, who feared 
nothing and respected not much more. ‘““The giant of the 
bench,” Cockburn called him: a bullying giant who sent 
unfortunate prisoners to the gallows or Botany Bay with a 
chuckle. ‘Let them bring me the prisoners, and [’ll find 
them the law,” was his point of view; and when one radical 
accused dared to suggest that “even our Saviour himself” 
was an innovator, ““Muckle he made o’ that”, growled Brax- 
field; “he was hanget”. President Blair and the first Lord 
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Melville, Henry Dundas, lived side by side in this same 


square, inseparable friends who died within a few days of 
each other. Blair, of whom another judge remarked that 
“the Lord spared nae pains when your brains were makkin’”’, 
was universally beloved; and Cockburn has described the 
deep emotion caused by his sudden death. 

“All pleasure and all business were suspended. I saw 
Hermand that night. He despised Blair’s abstinence from 
the pollution of small politics, and did not know that he 
could love a man who neither cared for claret not for whist; 
but, at nearly seventy years of age, he was crying like a 
child. Next day the Court was silent, and adjourned. The 
Faculty of Advocates, hastily called together, resolved to 
attend him to his grave. Henry Erskine tried to say some- 
thing, and because he could only try, it was as good a speech 
as he ever made. The emotion, and the few broken sentences 
made this artless tribute, from the greatest surviving member 
of the profession to the greatest dead one, striking and 
beautiful.”’ 

About Lord Melville, people were less unanimous. For 
Lord Melville was a Dundas; and the Dundases ruled the 
Law, and the Law ruled Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh 
“our good Scots land”, with a rod of iron. One summer 
evening, in 1792, George Square had seen angry faces and 
brandished torches, had rung with harsh voices and the crash 
of stones against glass, when the irate Edinburgh mob be- 
sieged Lord Melville’s house and burned his effigy before 
his very door. The terror of the French Revolution was 
still vivid in men’s memories—Cockburn says his elders 
spoke of nothing else: so a garrison was sent for in hot 
speed from the Castle to read the Riot Act and turn muskets 
on the crowd. But in truth respectability had little to fear 
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from the well-crushed people of Scotland, and if on that 
fourth of June they seemed somewhat above themselves, it 
was chiefly due to the plentiful libations with which all 
classes welcomed the King’s birthday. This festival hadcome 
to be a national ceremony; and deep was the indignation 
when, at long last, George III. died, and robbed them of 
their holiday. Even the Town Council had yearly celebrated 
his anniversary with good red wine at the Market Cross till, 
in an access of patriotism, they resolved “‘to ruin France by 
abstaining from claret at this andall other municipal festivals. 
The vow, however, was not kept, and so the French were 
not ruined.” For all that, the prolonged war with France did 
eventually break the old Scottish tradition of claret-drink- 
ing—the war and the “degenerate temperance of the age”’. 
“What will we come to at the end?” mourned Lord Her- 
mand; “I believe I shall be left alone on the face of the earth 
—drinking claret!’’ Formerly, whenever a cargo of claret 
arrived at Leith, its advent was announced by a cart bearing 
a hogshead which went through the streets, selling a measure 
for sixpence to all who wished to sample its contents or 
merely to have a drink. But, in 1780, a tax was imposed on 
Scotland’s favourite drink; on top of that came the French 
wars: and claret was driven from “all tables below the 
richest”. 

Firm and erect the Caledonian stood: 

Old was his mutton, and his claret good. 

Let him drink port! the English cried. 

He drank the poison, and his spirit died. 


The Scots never took kindly to port: there is a legend that 
Lord Kames, ina fine gesture of patriotism, banished claret, 
with all other French wines, from his table. One day, at a 
circuit court dinner, he asked Henry Erskine where he sup- 
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fined to port, my lord, like ourselves’”’. Eventually, of course, 
they adopted John Barleycorn, and whisky rules to-day un- 
challenged. 

But it is chiefly as the erstwhile haunt of rank and fashion, 
letters and blue blood, that we must remember George 
Square. Here Lady Don reigned supreme, a true grande dame 
and one of the last to use a sedan-chair, one of the few to 
possess one. For most people were content with the chairs 
that stood for hire in the main streets, as taxis do to-day. 
But Lady Don shared with Miss Jeanie Elliot of Brown 
Square, author of the Flowers o’ the Forest, the distinction 
of keeping her own sedan-chair in her own front passage, 
“as handsome and comfortable as silk, velvet, and gilding 
could make it”. In this, borne by two chairmen in her livery 
cloak, she was carried to service at the Tron Kirk, where her 
arrival, and that of her partner in elegance, Mrs. Rochead 
of Inverleith, drew gaping and admiring crowds. “Well do 
I remember”, says Cockburn, “how I used to form one of 
the cluster that always took its station to see these beautiful 
relics emerge from the coach and the chair.” 

To read Cockburn’s description of Mrs. Rochead makes 
one envious of the magnificence that women could achieve 
in those days. Her coach was a huge mulberry affair, 
“spacious but apparently not too large for what it carried — 
though she alone was in it”. Here she sat “like a nautilus in 
its shell”. And the great coach itself, “the handsome jolly 
coachman and his splendid hammer-cloth loaded with lace, 
the two respectful liveried footmen, one on each side of the 
richly carpeted step, these were lost sight of amidst the slow 
majesty with which the lady came down and touched the 
earth”. His picture of her appearance in a drawing-room 
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has often been quoted, but it brings so vividly to life the 
splendour of Edinburgh’s Augustan Age, the society that 
found the old town too cramped for its needs and for whom 
the new town blossomed into squares and terraces, that I 
must quote it again. 

“Except Mrs. Siddons in some of her displays of magni- 
ficent royalty, nobody could sit down like the lady of Inver- 
leith. She would sail, like a ship from Tarshish, gorgeous 
in velvet or rustling in silk, and done up in all the accom- 
paniments of fan, earrings and finger rings, falling sleeves, 
scent bottle, embroidered bag, hoop and train—all superb, 
yet all in purest taste; and managing all this seemingly heavy 
rigging, with as much ease as a full-blown swan does its 
plumage, she would take possession of the centre of a large 
sofa, and at the same moment, without the slightest visible 
exertion, would cover the whole of it with her bravery, the 
graceful folds seeming to lay themselves over it like summer 
waves.” 

George Square has been fortunate in acquiring a rather 
special reputation. It counts among the “sights” of Edin- 
burgh, and is still regarded more as a new part of the old 
town than an old part of the new. This is to some extent due 
to its quiet perfection: it is a very exquisite example of 
Scottish eighteenth-century architecture, and its houses are 
distinctly better than most of those in the new town, which 
were built more definitely as a commercial proposition. 
Partly, too, it has borrowed glory from Sir Walter Scott, 
who grew up at No. 25, and to whose memory Edinburgh 
clings very fondly. Here he and his brothers were taught 
and chastised by their tutor—especially the latter, if we are 
to judge by his story that their neighbour, Lady Cumming, 
sent round one day “‘to beg that all the boys might not be 
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punishment was well deserved, the noise was dreadful——”” 
Since those days fashion and prosperity have departed the 
old square, while a comparatively uninteresting part of the 
modern town has grown up to conceal it. Turning aside 
from the broad pathway that leads down to the Meadows 
between the new buildings of Edinburgh University and the 
Infirmary, you cannot but catch your breath in wonder as 
you come suddenly upon George Square with its strong 
aroma of the past. Thus it has acquired that remoteness 
from everyday life which makes past ages always seem so 
colourful and so entrancing. 

But the squares of the new town, the spacious streets and 
terraces that lie behind Princes Street, they, too, have a 
beauty and memories of their own. The Register House 
conceals a square almost as lovely as its more famous rival. 
St. James’ Square is best known as the place where Robert 
Burns lodged on his second visit to Edinburgh, and whence 
this Ayrshire Sy/vander addressed love letters, as fatuous as 
any Sterne ever produced, to his C/arinda—fat little Mrs. 
M‘Lehose, with her bevy of children and her reverence for 
the proprieties. (“I hope you'll come afoot, even though 
you take a chair home. A chair is so uncommon a thing in 
our neighbourhood, it is apt to raise speculation; but they 
are all asleep by ten”’): strange inspiration for Ae Fond Kiss, 
with its genuine passion and platitudinous close: 


Had we never loved sae kindly, 
Had we never loved sae blindly, 
Never met or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 


The neighbourhood wherein a chair might prove so 
compromising was General’s Entry, Potterrow; but later, 
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when both the broken hearts were mended and Burns safely 
married to his Jean Armour, Mrs. M‘Lehose moved to the 
little winding street that leads from Leith Walk to the Calton 
Hill. This “steep, narrow, stinking, spiral street’, as Cock- 
burn calls it, was the only thoroughfare to the Calton Hill 
as late as 1808, when Edinburgh’s magnificently pseudo- 
Norman jail was erected, and the houses that blocked the 
east end of Princes Street were pulled down to make room 
for the Regent Bridge. ““The effect was like the drawing up of 
a curtain in a theatre,”’ says Cockburn; and indeed it is hard 
to imagine Princes Street without that eastward glimpse of 
the Calton Hill with its trees and pillars. Yet, for all Cock- 
burn’s contempt, Mrs. M‘Lehose’s little street (if it has a 
name, I have never heard it) is strangely charming, and 
would have been a more romantic setting for the Clarinda- 
Sylvander interlude than General’s Entry, Potterrow. 

But centuries before Robert Burns swam into the ken of 
admiring and condescending Edinburgh, the hill on which 
St. James’ Square is built had played its part in Scottish 
history. In the reign of James V. the old family of Mowtray 
had its mansion here, from which the place was known as 
Moutrie’s Hill; and Moutrie’s Hill was long associated in 
men’s memories with one of the fiercest incidents in the 
Douglas Wars. In 1572, soldiers from the army of the 
Regent Mar, having failed in an attempt to capture Lord 
Claude Hamilton, worked off their disappointment by hang- 
ing five of their prisoners at Leith. Straightway, in revenge, 
a party of the Queen’s men marched two of their prisoners 
to Moutrie’s Hill and hanged them “upoun ane trie . . . in 
sicht of their adversaris”. Next night the soldiers from Leith 
returned, cut down their dead companions, and destroyed 
the tree on which they had been hanged. Later Moutrie’s 
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Hill was turned to more peaceful purposes, when a party of 
French Huguenots who had fled their country after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, planted its southern slopes 
with mulberries, hoping to found a silk industry in Scotland. 
But little did they know the Edinburgh climate. The cruel 
east wind which to-day blows old ladies up and down the 
Waverley Steps worked havoc on their mulberries. The 
commerce failed, and soon their place was taken by a village 
of Scottish weavers and craftsmen. Being unhampered by 
the regulations of the city guilds, they could undercut the 
Edinburgh crafts, and were soon carrying on a lively trade 
just outside the Port that led into Halkerston Wynd—where 
now stands the Waverley Station. The deacons of the city 
guilds very naturally objected, and urged the magistrates to 
close that gate and flood the little mound outside, where 
the traders had their market. This could easily be done, as 
it lay at the eastern extremity of the Nor’ Loch, and the 
magistrates, with an eye to approaching elections, complied 
most obligingly, but opened the Port again as soon as ever 
the elections were well over. 

Moutrie’s Hill, having been inhabited for so long, was 
naturally one of the earliest sites to be developed when the 
new town began to spread its wings. ““Bunker’s Hill” it was 
called for a long time, since building there coincided with 
the American War of Independence, and the name stuck to 
it far into the following century. Here dwelt one of that 
“singular race of excellent Scotch old ladies” that Cockburn 
describes so lovingly: Mrs. Dundas, mother of Sir David 
Dundas, who was at one time Commander-in-Chief of the 
British Army. “Age had made her incapable of walking even 
across the room; so, clad in a plain black silk gown, and a 


pure muslin cap, she sat half encircled by a high-backed 
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leather chair, reading; with silver spectacles stuck on her 
thin nose; and interspersing her studies, and her days, with 
much laughter, and not a little sarcasm. . . . | remember one 
of her granddaughters stumbling, in the course of reading 
the newspapers to her, on a paragraph which stated that a 
lady’s reputation had suffered from some indiscreet talk on 
the part of the Prince of Wales. Up she of fourscore sat, and 
said with an indignant shake of her shrivelled fist and a keen 
voice—‘the dawmned villain! does he kiss and tell?’” 
Queen Street, for all its stateliness, is a little melancholy. 
It faces north, for one thing, and we are apt to remember it 
as wind-swept and shining from a good Scottish down- 
pour. Yet once Queen Street was the Mall of Edinburgh: 
here you might meet the flower of Scottish society, the chief 
lights of the law and the leaders of fashion. Not the least 
remarkable was Adam Rolland, advocate and beau, who 
daily paced the pavement outside his house in mulberry 
coat and waistcoat, black satin breeches, buckled shoes, and 
slender gold-topped cane. “There he moves, slowly and 
nicely, picking his steps as though a stain would kill him, 
and looking timidly, but somewhat slyly, from side to side, 
... and smiling in self-satisfaction. The whole figure and 
manner suggested the idea of a costly brittle toy, new out 
of its box. It trembled in company, and shuddered at the 
vicinity of a petticoat.” But Queen Street then was not as 
stony as now: it stood almost on the outskirts of the city 
and had a pleasant vista of green trees to the west. For us, 
walking through Moray Place or Melville Crescent, it is 
hard to believe that here, not much over a hundred years 
ago, was a well-kept and well-wooded park, Drumsheugh, 
the estate of the Earl of Moray, while from the north-west 
corner of Charlotte Square the “‘ceaseless rural corn-crakes”” 
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could be heard on a quiet evening “‘nesting happily in the 
dewy grass”. The trees that slope down to the Water of 
Leith by the Dean Bridge are all that has survived of this, 
“the most beautiful piece of ground in immediate connec- 
tion with the town’’. Had the rest of the new town been as 
successful as Charlotte Square, there had been some excuse 
for the “sad truth. . . that the extinction of foliage, and the 
unbroken display of their bright freestone, is of itself a 
first object with both our masons and their employers”. But 
the truth is that Charlotte Square, in its perfection, stands 
quite alone. It is the Portland Place of Edinburgh: long may 
it be before modern improvements come to sweep it away. 
Look up to Charlotte Square from north or south, and see 
how its elegant outline, crowned by the heavy green dome 
of St. George’s Church, breaks the vast sweep of the sky. 
Stand in George Street and admire the square opening in 
spacious elegance to the west with that planned perfection 
we associate with Versailles. From every angle it is lovely, 
while all the rest of the new town, even at its most success- 
ful, is in comparison a little bleak and bare, relying for its 
effect on sudden glimpses of the more distant landscape— 
the hills of Fife, the Firth of Forth—rather than on its own 
detail. Taken as a whole, the new town of Edinburgh is an 
amazing achievement. As we walk through its grey and 
formal streets, where everything that belongs to nature has 
been rigidly suppressed, except the unruly climate, and even 
the gardens seem to have been planned by architects, we 
know that this is indeed a capital, planned by a proud 
and living people: and the memory of this city remains 
as a standard by which to judge all other cities. But only 
Charlotte Square is perfect in itself. 

“Tt was the rise of the new town that obliterated our old 
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peculiarities with the greatest rapidity and effect. It not only 
changed our scenes and habits of life, but . . . broke up 
and, as was then thought, vulgarised our prescriptive gentil- 
ities.” Cockburn wrote as though the effect of the new town 
was completed in his own lifetime, but, as a matter of fact, 
the influence of the staid and sensible eighteenth-nineteenth 
century city. was gradual: the society of his day, and of Sir 
Walter Scott’s, had still very much in common with the 
society Allan Ramsay knew, or David Hume. The Scots of 
Edinburgh were still rough, kindly, sociable, and uncon- 
ventional, with a good sprinkling of witty law lords and 
racy sharp-tongued old ladies, speaking a “‘pure classical 
Scots” which Mackenzie at least found very agreeable. There 
was Lady Dundas of Arniston, for instance, mother of the 
first Lord Melville, who sat so calmly while the mob was 
besieging his house in George Square, expressing only con- 
tempt for the assailants and “heroic confidence” in her son. 
Once, when she asked some boys to go on a message for 
her and they objected that, if they did, their home lessons 
would not be prepared; “Hoot man!”’ said she, “what o’ 
that! as they used to say in my day—it’s only het (hot) hips 
and awa’ again.” Later came Miss Menie Trotter, with her 
masculine attire and understanding, who “‘sacrificed an ox 
to hospitality every autumn” and ate it, after a mysterious 
system of her own, from nose to tail. Not long before her 
death she invited Sir Thomas Lauder to dinner, ‘For eh! 
Sir Thammas, we’re terrible near the tail noo”. She lived in 
a “melancholy villa” on Blackford Hill, and people attri- 
buted her oddities to her lonely life: Blackford Hill did not 
then, as now, rub shoulders with the city. One of these 
oddities—in days when a woman was always womanly— 
seems to have been a deep dislike for children. “Eh, I had 
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a dismal dream last night! a fearfu’ dream!”,—“Aye! I’m 
sorry for that—what was it?”—“Ou, what d’ye think? Of 
a’ places i’ the world, I dreamed I was in heevin! And what 
d’ye think I saw there? Deil ha’ it but thoosands upon 
thoosands, and ten thoosands upon ten thoosands, o’ stark 
naked weans (children)! That wad be a dreadfu’ thing! for 
ye ken I ne’er could abide bairns a’ my days!” 

Yes, the old town with its quaintness and its spirit of in- 
dependence was still influencing the society of Edinburgh 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century. The English 
tradition was indeed penetrating, but slowly; Scots were 
not yet above making cheerful fools of themselves, as Cock- 
burn’s story of “the memorable attack . . . on Galen’s head” 
proves conclusively. 

What consternation, what scandal would it not cause 
to-day, should the police discover three middle-aged and 
eminent pillars of Edinburgh society mounted upon each 
other’s shoulders in a public street, and striving enthusiastic- 
ally to rob a chemist’s shop of its sign! Yet Cockburn, in 
his account of the Friday Club, tells this story of Thomas 
Thomson, the reverend Sidney Smith, and John Playfair, 
respected professor at the University of Edinburgh. “An 
apothecary called Gardiner had a shop . . . in the house im- 
mediately to the east of the Assembly Rooms in George 
Street. Over the door was a head of the Greek doctor (was 
he a Greek?) which certain of our more intellectual members 
had long felt an itch to possess. However, one night Play- 
fair, Thomas Thomson, and Sidney Smith could resist no 
longer; they mounted the iron railing, and one of them 
got on the back of another, and had almost reached the 
prize when Brougham, who had eagerly encouraged them 
to the exploit but had retired, was detected in the dim dis- 
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tance of the oil lamps, stealing up with the watch, for which 
he had wickedly gone. The assailants had just time to escape, 
and the gilded philosopher smiles a gracious defiance at this 
day.” 

Henry Brougham, later to be known as first Baron 
Brougham and Vaux and Lord Chancellor of England, was 
a sassenach who shed much glory on the Scottish city in 
which, as the result of an odd concatenation of events, he 
was born and bred. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Henry Brougham, Esq. of Brougham Hall, had come 
to Edinburgh to recover from the effects of a broken heart, 
and lodged in the Cowgate, then a “genteel and eligible” 
quarter, in the boarding-house of a Mrs. Symes, sister to the 
Principal of Edinburgh University. One of her daughters 
soon cured him of his sorrows, and in 1779 Henry Peter 
Brougham was born at No. 19 St. Andrew Square. By 1791 
the wars of the French Revolution had practically closed 
Europe, the older Brougham seems to have cherished no 
desire to return to England, and his son was eventually called 
to the Scottish bar and took his place in Edinburgh society, 
which was then passing through a most brilliant stage. 
“‘Napoleon’s continental padlock”, says Cockburn, “stillsent 
us good English youths and families: society and literature 
adorned each other: the war sparkled us with military gaiety 
and parade: London had not absorbed the whole of our 
aristocracy either of wealth or rank; and . . . we still re- 
tained far more talent and reputation than could be found 
in any other town in the empire, except London.” Of that 
talent and reputation, Brougham enjoyed his full share: he 
was esteemed in the Friday Club, of whose membership it 
has been said that “nobody can know Edinburgh without 
being aware that these are the most select and distinguished 
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names connected with its history in our day”. With Sir 
Walter Scott and Sidney Smith, Jeffrey and Dugald Stewart, 
men who looked upon Southey as “very bad company”, 
Brougham could hold his own. He tortured the more stolid 
judges of the Scottish bar with his energy and eloquence: 
“T declare,” exclaimed Lord Eskgrove on one occasion, as 
he saw Brougham enter Parliament House, cool and resolute: 
“I declare, that man Broom or Broug-ham is the torment 
of my life!” With Sidney Smith, Jeffrey, and Horner, he 
founded the Edinburgh Review in 1802; and because in those 
days it was not safe to be a Whig (and they were all Whigs), 
they used to meet secretly, like conspirators, in Archibald 
Constable’s bookshop in Craig’s Close, that paragon of 
bookshops with its notice “Scarce Old Books’, often un- 
kindly referred to as “Scarce 0’ Books”. Later, when the 
Edinburgh Review and its contributors and Constable him- 
self had won their reputations, the bookseller boldly moved 
into the High Street, and occupied the shop under Mowbray 
House. 

But the king of Edinburgh society, from the day in 1805 
when he produced his Lay of the Last Minstrel, was Sir 
Walter Scott. ““The Lay was followed by a more impressive 
pause of wonder, and then by a louder shout of admiration, 
than even our previous Edinburgh poem, “The Pleasures of 
Hope’.” Whether he was entertaining at his house in Castle 
Street, telling stories of old Edinburgh, or singing Scots 
ballads, making and breaking literary reputations, or charg- 
ing at a turnip on a stake to represent a Frenchman, and 
shouting, ‘Cut them down, the villains, cut them down”, 
as he drilled with the Midlothian Yeomanry Cavalry; he 
made as many friends in Edinburgh as he did enemies in 
London. His charm and courage were irresistible; even when 
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he turned crusty (and this Homer sometimes ground his 
teeth) those who knew him well merely smiled affection- 
ately. It was at a dinner of the Friday Club that he displayed 
his spleen against Lord Holland, who he thought had 
slighted him. He refused to take wine with the noble lord, 
and the rest of the company were half expecting to see him 
use his knife ‘as his Borderers would of yore—xot upon the 
mutton”. “I don’t believe’, wrote Cockburn, who was 
present, “that Scott ever did anything so unlike himself. 
The scene was painful certainly, but yet there was some 
entertainment in seeing the gruff feudal spirit taking its own 
way. We smiled occasionally while it was going on, and 
laughed outright after the unkempt man had shut the door.” 
But this same unkempt man won a European reputation 
such as no Scot before him, except David Hume, had ever 
enjoyed; his influence on life and literature was still at work, 
when Flaubert wrote Madame Bovary; and he established 
Edinburgh, his ‘own romantic town”, as the seat of “the 
most popular poetry, and the most powerful criticism of 
the age”’. 

But the old days were passing, and the modern tone was 
spreading its confines and its influence. About 1790, the 
Corinthian pillar in Nicolson Street, with which Lady Nicol- 
son had commemorated the virtues of her husband and, as 
she thought, marked the southern limits of the city, was 
taken away because the city councillors were of the opinion 
that it narrowed the street—“an established piece of non- 
sense which has often done much mischief in Edinburgh”. 
In 1808 the Edinburgh jail rose on the Calton Hill, and the 
old Heart of Midlothian, the Tolbooth where for centuries 
Scotland’s Kings had assembled their parliaments and Scot- 
land’s prisoners had lain in chains, was utterly destroyed. 
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“A most atrocious jail it was,” wrote Cockburn, who had 
known Edinburgh when the Luckenbooths, the Krames, and 
the Tolbooth still blocked the west énd of High Street; “the 
very breath of which almost struck down any stranger who 
entered its dismal door; and as ill-placed as possible . . . 
airless, waterless, drainless; a living grave... . Yet I wish 
the building had been spared. It was of great age; it once 
held the Parliament (though how it could I can’t conceive) 
. . . and its outside was picturesque. Neither exposing St. 
Giles, nor widening the street . . . ought to have been 
allowed to extinguish so interesting a relic.” In 1814 came 
peace after twenty years of warfare: everybody flocked to 
the Continent; the English youths in search of foreign educa- 
tion, who had turned to Edinburgh while Europe was im- 
possible, now went to Germany or Paris, and the great day 
of Scottish predominance began to close. In 1817 the City 
Guard was abolished: their headquarters outside the Tron 
Kirk disappeared, and our streets saw no more the red coat 
and breeches, cocked hat and old Lochaber axe which made 
their wearers almost as picturesque as the Yeomen of the 
Guard. By the middle of the century almost all the great 
figures of Edinburgh’s palmiest days were dead: the old 
order of things had passed away for ever, and looking back 
from to-day, we can echo Lord Cockburn’s words on the 
passing of the Friday Club: “Let it go—it is a type of life, 
of which the brightest scenes close; and which, though they 
may be renewed in other generations, it is vain to cling to 
after their autumn has plainly arrived.” 

The first hundred years of Edinburgh’s history after the 
union of the Parliaments has sometimes been called the 
Augustan Age: it is a name with a two-edged appropriate- 
ness. When Augustus made a world-controlling empire of 
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the Roman Republic and brought to his subjects relief from 
their civil strife, the city and the arts flourished as they never 
had before, and to many it must have seemed that the 
millennium had come. Then followed prosperity with its 
slow strangulation, and the Muses sank and expired under 
a very cornucopia of plenty. So it was with Scotland’s 
capital, parva magnis conferre. The union of the Crowns put 
an end to the age-old border wars and checked the selfish 
conspiracies of the nobles: the union of the Parliaments 
brought prosperity and constitutional government, opened 
up to Scotland the empire of the English, and gave a wider 
scope to Scottish enterprise. By the middle of the eighteenth 
century the House of Hanover was firmly established on the 
throne of England and Scotland; the power of the chieftains, 
that had for so long divided the kingdom against itself, was 
broken; the last hope of the Stuarts had vanished away for 
ever. 

The conflict is past and our name is no more; 

There’s naught left but sorrow for Scotland and me. 


But it was not sorrow that came to Scotland. Peace and 
plenty such as she had never before enjoyed settled on her 
cities. Like a beautiful woman who has passed undaunted 
through many trials, gaining from them perhaps a spirit and 
a pride unknown to her more fortunate sisters, and has at 
last come into her own; so Edinburgh blossomed and ex- 
panded under her newly won prosperity, and the Muses 
flourished: lesser Muses, it is true, than those Homer invoked 
or Virgil or Milton, but still very creditable to a people 
that was, compared with the rest of Europe, poor and primi- 
tive. David Hume and Adam Smith, Allan Ramsay and 
Robert Fergusson, Runciman, the other Allan Ramsay, and 
later, Raeburn, Burns, and Scott; some with reputations that 
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spanned the world, others loved only in their native land 
but loved not without good reason: these were the men that 
Edinburgh rejoiced in, when the great blood-stained days 
of Huntly, Hamilton, and Douglas were at an end. 

The glory lasted till Sir Walter Scott brought it to a 
climax by the sheer force of his genius and his romantic 
imagination, adding perhaps already an element of the ridicu- 
lous with his kilts and his “Vich Ian Alderman”. But to 
buy prosperity a price must always be paid, and it is well to 
recall the words written by Sir Thomas Craig at the time 
of the union of the Crowns: 

“Scotland too has her veins of ore and reaps her harvest 
of heroes. Less fertile than England she may be, but she 
lacks none of the necessaries of life . . . though we have 
less money (and in that respect there is no comparison be- 
tween us and our neighbours), yet we may console our- 
selves with the reflection that if our means are small, our 
needs are small also. . . . We do not mind our neighbours 
sneering at our lack of wealth. For wealth and material re- 
sources are not everything; otherwise we should long ago 
have lost our liberty and fallen under the dominion of the 
English” (Tr. Prof. C. S. Terry). 

That was the spirit that had moulded Edinburgh in the 
past, but times were changing. Prosperity is the god of 
modern civilisation. Rightly or wrongly, people had come 
to believe that wealth and material resources are more im- 
portant than national independence, and Scotland had at 
last fallen under the dominion of the English. When things 
are going well, the virtues sprung from hardship decay, the 
beauty carved out of suffering disappears. Already by the 
middle of last century, Scottish patriotism must deck itself 
with the external trappings of claymores and tartan, self- 
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assertion and “Scots wha hae’. So the great age sank, 
flickered with Robert Louis Stevenson, and died. Edinburgh 
still tends that little spark, trying with clubs and panegyrics 
to blow it into a mighty fire. 

The truth is, her efforts are not only useless, but mis- 
taken. Circumstances have changed, and no amount of 
romantic dreaming over Scotland’s glamorous past will 
bring it back to us. Nor is it perhaps desirable. The Augus- 
tan Age is a proud memory: so is the long history of 
Scottish independence. But the energies we expend lauding 
the virtues of our forefathers might be better employed upon 
forming the age we live in and preserving, while still we 
can, some of the landmarks of the old city which day by 
day are coming down, to be replaced by breweries and 
cinemas. The only hold the present has on the past is through 
those things the past has left behind it, buildings and works 
of art. And if the glory of Edinburgh is a little dimmed 
to-day, if she has no David Hume, no Walter Scott or even 
R. L. S., she is still Edinburgh, and who can say what lies 
before her? 


CHAPTER VII 
MEMORIES OF HOLYROODHOUSE 
Holyrood! Holyrood! O fatale abbaye! 


Ou la loi du destin, dure, amére, obéie, 
S’inscrit de tous cétés! 


ANG VICTOR HUGO, IN SCOTTISH MOOD—FOR 

Scotland was modish in the nineteenth century. And 

an English journalist, sent to Edinburgh in 1822 to 

report on the reception of George IV., exclaimed: 
“Of all the royal residences in Europe, this seems to me the 
most depressing, the most irresistibly sepulchral”. In truth, 
the grey and melancholy little palace, set in the valley be- 
tween the Calton Hill and Arthur’s Seat, hemmed in by 
breweries and slums, chimneys and smoky air, is, more 
than any other part of Edinburgh, the symbol of Scotland’s 
tragedy. Peace and prosperity have come with the cen- 
turies, making Scotland no doubt a pleasanter habitation 
than when the Stewarts and their nobles fought over her 
for their own ends. But as we look at Holyroodhouse, we 
remember only all that she has lost: Scotland’s haunting and 
poetic past seems to us, then, almost desirable. For Holy- 
roodhouse, though built at the dawn of a new era, shared 
in none of that era’s blessings; and of the older palace, the 
home of Scotland’s Kings, only the James V. tower and the 
ruined, mutilated chapel have survived. By an evil omen, 


Holyroodhouse was rebuilt for Charles II.’s unfortunate 
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brother, and from the day that James VII. “threw away 
three Kingdoms for a Mass”, the palace of the Stewarts sank 
ever deeper into decay and oblivion. Spasmodic and mis- 
guided attempts were made in the last century to fit it up 
for some short visit of Royalty, but not till the accession of 
George V. was anything done worthy of the palace. And 
Holyroodhouse owes more to Queen Mary than to any 
Hereditary Keeper, for she has preserved as much as could 
be saved and removed the unfortunate additions, such as 
painted ceilings picked out with stars, that the deplorable 
taste of Queen Victoria’s reign had imposed upon the 
“fatale abbaye’’. 

The new Holyroodhouse began its career gaily enough 
when, in 1679, James, Duke of York, brought his Duchess, 
Mary of Modena, and his loving iedoheee Anne, to give a 
court to Scotland. Everything throughout the palace was 
fresh and new and up to date: all traces of past tragedies or 
of Cromwell’s brief tenure were assiduously swept away. 
English plasterers came north to make the ceilings, Dutch 
carvers were responsible for the woodwork, while the 
humbler tasks were in the hands of Scottish artisans. And 
Jacobus de Witt painted for the long gallery his imaginary 
portraits of the Scottish Kings. Even those apartments in the 
old tower where Mary Stuart and Darnley had played out 
their life’s drama were fitted up anew: the furniture there 
dates only from the seventeenth century. Tradition has as- 
signed those rooms to the most famous of the Stewarts, and 
we accordingly regard them with reverend awe. But the 
Duke of York thought little of tradition or of his great- 
great-grandmother: he probably ordered a carpet to be 
placed over Rizzio’s bloodstain to conceal it, rather than 
a brass plate to commemorate it. The chapel, which had 
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become the parish church of the Canongate, was now the 
Chapel Royal “wherein his Majesty and those of his family 
at his Palice of Halirudhous may worship God”’—after the 
manner of the reformed church. This might be all very well 
for the Lady Anne, but it by no means suited the Duke or 
his Duchess. So the Long Gallery was fitted up as a private 
chapel, where Mass was said before the Duke, despite the 
murmured protests of his subjects. But James absolutely 
refused to bow to Calvinist prejudice, though he ruled the 
country well and was not unpopular. He clung to his chosen 
religion, and deliberately modelled his court on France and 
England: if Scotland did not like it, she could lump it. So 
he had his company of players and built them a theatre by 
the tennis-courts, just beyond Queen Mary’s bath-house. 
The bath-house itself was now a store for tennis-balls and 
rackets. A wondering Edinburgh saw for the first time the 
plays of Shakespeare or Dryden, or blushed at the indeli- 
cacies of lesser Restoration dramatists. Anne, and the other 
ladies of the court, took part in masquerades, while outraged 
ministers of the Kirk pounded their pulpits in righteous but 
ineffectual indignation. And when the forbidden festival of 
Christmas was celebrated at the palace with all the cere- 
monial of Rome, the boys of the High School, assisted 
by students from James VI.’s College, burned the Pope in 
efigy by St. John’s Cross in the Canongate; and there 
was almost a riot. More innocent, and more flattering in 
the eyes of Scottish subjects, was James’s passion for the 
game of golf, which he played with his gentlemen on the 
links of Leith. Golfer’s Land, in the Canongate, is said to 
commemorate the Duke’s affection for the royal and ancient 
game. 

But the gaiety and grace of the Duke’s court did not 
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brighten Holyroodhouse for very long. He returned to 
London, to rule as James IJ. and VII., and from that safe 
distance took steps which offended Edinburgh far more 
deeply than anything he had done as vice-regent for his 
brother. The Holyrood Press was set up in the palace, under 
the King’s patronage, and hence was issued, along with 
much Catholic propaganda, the second edition of Dryden’s 
Hind and Panther. The reformed religion was banished from 
the Chapel Royal, which was adapted for the Roman 
Catholic ritual and became the chapel of the King’s Order 
of the Knights of the Thistle. It is this Order, no longer 
Catholic, which has now its lovely little Thistle Chapel 
under the roof of St. Giles’. But with the flight of James and 
the accession of William, all was turned topsy-turvy. The 
mobs raided and wrecked the Chapel Royal and the private 
chapel in the Long Gallery. All traces of James’s influence 
disappeared, and Holyrood sank once more into decay. For 
a time lesser personages had their lodgings in the palace. 
The Secretaries of State for Scotland held their levees here, 
and the Hereditary Keeper, the Duke of Hamilton, was 
living, at the time of the union of the Parliaments, in those 
rooms that are still called after him. Here he plotted with the 
Commissioners of Union and with the opposition, playing 
one off against the other and always with an eye to his 
personal interests; receiving, it is said, his conspirators at 
dead of night, in total darkness, and leaping behind the 
curtains of his bed at the slightest movement or whisper 
outside. As for Royalty, neither William nor Anne nor yet 
the House of Hanover were eager to visit their turbulent 
and partially disaffected kingdom. It was another Stewart 
who next brought a passing glimpse of glory to Holyrood- 
house. 
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Edinburgh, in September of 1745, was in a perplexed, a 
troubled, a ludicrous frame of mind. Prince Charles Edward, 
the “Young Chevalier’, was marching towards her with 
no one knew how many Highlanders: some said none, 
others said several thousand. Sir John Cope had carried off 
the King’s Army to Inverness, and inconveniently missed his 
enemy on the way. As Sir John was deplorably stupid and 
always followed the opinions of those who spoke loudest, 
gossip said that he had been persuaded into this move by 
Jacobites who knew the plans of the Prince and what would 
suit him best. The walls of Edinburgh were elderly and 
dilapidated: they might have been repaired sufficiently had 
not the annual elections of the city, with fatal inappropriate- 
ness, begun on the 1oth of that same month; “the com- 
panies of incorporations of tradesmen were so much em- 
ployed about the election of their deacon .. . that very few 
tradesmen could be got to work upon the walls, and the 
orders given for strengthening the defences of the town 
... were but ill obeyed”. The Lord Provost was all for 
defending the city. The volunteers wished to make a bit of 
a splash and were soon roused to action by Captain Drum- 
mond, who, whether from natural enthusiasm or with an 
eye to the approaching elections, gathered a devoted band 
around him and marched them down to the Grassmarket, 
“attended by a prodigious crowd of people, lamenting the 
fate of the volunteers”. As he approached near to the West 
Port, however, and observed that all the volunteers had 
melted away except his own company, he seemed to think 
the gesture was sufficient. He sent a polite message to the 
Lord Provost, whose opposition to the whole mad enter- 
prise was common knowledge, saying he would not think 


of leaving the city without the Provost’s permission. This 
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permission was, not unexpectedly, refused, and the volun- 
teers disbanded; but the gesture had not fallen flat—Captain 
Drummond was the next Lord Provost of Edinburgh. In 
the meantime the body of the citizens were all for “no re- 
sistance’. They bullied the Lord Provost into calling a meet- 
ing where all parties screamed and quarrelled: a letter was 
handed in, amid the hubbub, with the superscription, 
“Charles, Prince Regent’; a quarrel ensued as to whether 
or not it was high treason to read a letter superscribed 
“Charles, Prince Regent”. The people very naturally ob- 
jected that, unless it was read, they could not know what to 
expect. The Lord Provost sent for the town assessors to give 
their opinion. Only one was forthcoming, a cautious member 
of the clan of Haldane, who, upon being asked whether it 
were high treason to read a letter signed “Charles P. R.”, 
replied that that was a matter too high for him to decide; 
and so departed. “Good God,” exclaimed the Lord Provost 
in despair, “I am deserted by my arms and my assessors!” 
After much argument, the letter was read, and the fatal dis- 
covery made that Charles Stuart desired to be received as 
Prince Regent. Deputies were sent to him, returned, sent 
again; till suddenly all the hurly-burly was brought to 
nothing by a quick move on the part of the Highlanders, 
which reminds one inevitably of Regent Lennox’s earlier 
and unsuccessful attempt to capture the Netherbow. A de- © 
tachment of some nine hundred Highlanders was sent over 
night to the Canongate, armed with several barrels of powder 
and orders to blow up the Netherbow. That same night the 
deputies sent by Edinburgh to Prince Charles returned, 
once again without success; and just before the dawn their 
empty carriage came cheerfully down the High Street on its 
way back to its owner in the Canongate. The sentries at the 
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Netherbow had been told not to open, but a carriage is a 
carriage and must be treated with some consideration. The 
gates were flung wide; in rushed nine hundred wild High- 
landers with appropriate exclamations; and Edinburgh awoke 
from troubled dreams, on that morning of September 17, to 
find her problems had been settled over night and she was 
in the hands of the Jacobites. 

Meanwhile, Prince Charles had led the main body of his 
army round by Duddingston, and appeared in the Royal 
Park about noon. A huge crowd “‘of every persuasion” were 
gathered to inspect him, pressing up as he advanced on foot, 
clad in the Highland costume and accompanied by some of 
his chiefs. Soon he mounted his horse—“either’’, says 
hostile John Home in his History of the Rebellion, “either to 
render himself more conspicuous, or because he rode well, 
and looked graceful on horseback’’; in fact, I believe, be- 
cause the crowd was so dense and so enthusiastic that he 
despaired of ever reaching the palace on foot. Thus Charles 
Edward Stuart came at last to the home of his fathers, while 
his army camped out on the Royal Park and his horses were 
stabled in Whitehorse Close. When the Prince reached the 
palace he dismounted and walked towards the apartments 
of the Duke of Hamilton. Suddenly, as he reached the stairs, 
James Hepburn of Keith sprang from the crowd, drew his 
sword and, holding it aloft, walked upstairs before the 
Prince and showed him to his apartments. Meanwhile, the 
heralds and pursuivants had been “carried to the Cross in 
their formalities” at the point of Highland claymores, and 
Charles’s father was proclaimed King, the last of many 
Stewarts to be acclaimed on that historic spot. The streets 
were crowded, the windows bulged; and beautiful Mrs. 
Murray of Broughton, all a-flutter with white favours, sat 
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on horseback by the Market Cross, a drawn sword in her 
hand. The royal standard streamed once more over the old 
palace, and lights shone in the windows that had been 
darkened so long. But sardonic Miss Alison Cockburn up 
at Cannonball House, in dangerous proximity to the Castle 
guns, mocked the whole enterprise with her song, Clout the 
Cauldron. 

And here, for a time, Prince Charles held court, the only 
court over which he ever reigned. Levees and drawing- 
rooms filled the Long Gallery where Charles’s grandfather 
had said his prayers. The Jacobite ladies sparkled and 
fluttered, vying with each other to make some impression 
on the Prince; for all hearts had fallen to the “young 
chevalier’. “He wins all the ladies with his kisses,” wrote 
a soured Whig dame to London, but that was not fair. The 
weight of his enterprise hung over him like a cloud, and 
left no room for love or flirtations. All his thoughts seemed 
to be with his men and his future; and often, at the gayest 
moment of the ball he was seen standing by a window, far 
away in thought from grey Holyrood and sentimental 
Jacobite beauties. It was England that Prince Charles de- 
sired: Scotland was only a step. But all, Whigs and Jacobites 
alike, had to admit his charm. His supporters likened him to 
Robert the Bruce; and when he appeared in person in the 
streets of Edinburgh, or in the Gallery where flickering 
candles and gay uniforms tried to banish thoughts of the 
tragic past or fears for the future, he needed no airs and 
graces to draw all eyes and win all hearts, except the most 
matter-of-fact. The charm of his graceful figure, noble bear- 
ing, and sad blue eyes, dazzled romantic hearts: they could 
see no failings. The sceptical Whigs had clearer judgment. 
“They observed”, writes John Home, “that even in that 
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triumphant hour, when he was about to enter the palace of 
his fathers, the air of his countenance was languid and melan- 
choly: that he looked like a gentleman and a man of fashion, 
but not like a hero or a conqueror. Hence they formed their 
conclusions that the enterprise was above the pitch of his 
mind; and that his heart was not great enough for the sphere 
in which he moved.”” What Scotland needed then was not 
a Werther but a Napoleon. Against the scarce-known Ger- 
man-speaking House of Hanover or the bloated Duke of 
Cumberland, “‘bonny Prince Charlie’? could win hearts and 
retain loyalty; it needed more to conquer a kingdom—and 
his subsequent actions showed that the Whigs of Edinburgh 
had judged aright. When he returned from England, bitterly 
disappointed and knowing secretly that he had failed, he 
was gayer and more approachable, more attentive to feminine 
admiration, than ever before. And when at last he was de- 
feated, a penniless wanderer in the Highlands with death 
lurking at every corner, his courage and high spirits aston- 
ished his companions. Failure, bitter as it was, lightened his 
sense of responsibility: personal courage was more natural 
to him than the driving force that is required to convince 
and conquer a nation. The grain of weakness was there from 
the start, which gradually turned the “bonny Prince” into 
the soured and querulous old man who wandered over 
Europe, drunken and dissipated, quarrelling with his friends, 
neglecting his father, ill-using his mistress and his wife; but 
sleeping ever with a bag of money underneath his bed in 
the last vain dream that Scotland might call to him again. 
When we consider the two pictures of Prince Charles in the 
Scottish National Portrait Gallery, the young man and the 
old, we cannot but wish that he had prophesied truly when 
he said to Cameron of Lochiel that he had come over “‘to 
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claim the crown of his ancestors, to win it, or to perish in the 
attempt”. In some ways the Russians were more humane 
who murdered, than the English who exiled, their royal 
family. 

Despite his failure, perhaps because of it, Prince Charles 
proved a deep and lasting inspiration to Scotland. On many 
a glass goblet his head appeared in enamel or engraving, or 
more esoteric designs spoke of him to those who cared and 
understood: quite recently I was shown in Edinburgh a glass 
with the picture of ivy winding round a tree and the mystic 
inscription—jye meurs ou je m’attache—which might be ren- 
dered—death or loyalty. Many a true Scot drank to his 
Sovereign “over the water” from a bumper bearing the 
royal emblems, a thistle and crown, like that which Boswell 
once possessed and which Miss Cameron has drawn. A 
flood of song, lamenting and praising Charles, swept the 
country and did not quickly die away. A real emotion 
sprang to life in Scottish hearts and, perhaps because it was 
a forlorn hope and never put to the test of experience, 
flourished and flourishes still. Hearts beat faster even now, 
when the chorus is raised: 

Follow thee! follow thee! wha wadna’ follow thee? 
Lang hast thou lo’ed, and trusted us fairly! 


Charlie! Charlie! Wha wadna’ follow thee? 
King of the hielan’ hearts! bonny Prince Charlie! 


What is less well known is that the Whigs too were in- 
spired to poetic efforts. But their effusions remind us rather 
of Cockburn’s friend who “continued, till he was past 
eighty, a practice of mounting to the summit of Arthur’s 
Seat on the first of May, and celebrating the feat by what he 
called a poem”. The Whigs, during that trying year of 
1745-46, mounted to the heights of loyalist emotions and 
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celebrated the feat by what they called poems. An appro- 


priate verse, surpassing all the rest, was added to our un- 
fortunate National Anthem: 


From France and pretender 
Great Britain defend, her 
Foes let them fall; 
From foreign slavery, 
Priests, and their knavery, 
And popish reverie, 
God save us all. 


And the chaste emotions of Whiggish young ladies were 
suited to the desperate nature of the times in this elegant 
ballad, published by the Scots Magazine of October 1745: 


A while, fond Damon, prithee tarry, 
Nor woo me to thy eager arms; 
Oh! think’st thou this a time to marry, 


When all the nation’s in alarms? 


In holy wedlock shall we join, 
Our land when wild invasion braves? 
Or wouldst thou wish to have me thine, 
To propagate a brood of slaves? 


No! furbish up thy armour bright, 
And let me first thy valour see! 
Who for his country fears to fight, 


I fear will never stand by me. 


Then buckle on thy trusty sword; 

And when our vanquished foes are fled, 
I plight thee now my faithful word, 

To take thee to my virgin bed. 


The Duke of Cumberland came north to defeat his cousin 
and win an unenviable reputation. Within the grey walls of 
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Holyroodhouse he too entertained the fashion of Edin- 
burgh, paying graceful and not unwelcome attentions, so 
scandal whispered, to some of those very ladies who had 
been most eager for the smiles of Prince Charles. But saddest 
of all gatherings for many a year was that ball given by the 
Jacobites on the very day of Culloden, when first came news 
of the triumph of their cause, and then, correcting it, the 
bitter truth; and the assembly dispersed in silence. Holyrood- 
house sank again into neglect. For Cumberland, as indeed 
for Prince Charles, the home of the Stewarts was but a 
pretext. The true centre of their ambition was Buckingham 
Palace, and the House of Hanover gave little thought to 
that other palace which awaited them in their northern 
capital. The Hereditary Keepers treated Holyroodhouse 
with hereditary unconcern; the old furnishings crumbled 
away, the tapestries were “all in ladders”. 

And then, suddenly, Holyroodhouse swept once more into 
the public eye with the French Revolution. Charles Philippe, 
Comte d’Artois, brother of Louis XVI., favourite of Marie 
Antoinette, dandy of the French court but exiled by the will 
of the French people after the fall of the Bastille, came in 
1795 to England. The King and Queen of France were dead. 
The Comte d’Artois had spent all his money and got heavily 
into debt, in his efforts to further the cause first of his 
nephew, titular King Louis XVII. of France, and then his 
brother, Louis XVIII. Duns pursued him from pillar to 
post and bullied him at every turn: imprisonment for debt 
hung over him like a nightmare. But the Palace of Holyrood, 
as was well known, stood within the Abbey Sanctuary, a 
sure refuge for debtors of every degree. And though parts 
of it were allotted to such distinguished families as the 
Hamiltons and Breadalbanes, the Duke of Argyll and Lord 
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Mansfield, there still remained the royal apartments and a 
warm welcome for unfortunate and impoverished princes. 
The British Government, with its customary generosity, 
offered this last refuge to the brother of the King of France, 
and Monsieur eagerly accepted it. 

. A prince who had chosen his home as a refuge from im- 
prisonment, and dared not leave it for fear of his creditors, 
was hardly in a position to shed gaiety and splendour around 
him, nor was Holyroodhouse a promising substitute for 
Versailles. “I must confess”, wrote the Marquise de Gontaut, 
“that the arrival at Edinburgh was dismal enough. Holy- 
rood House is situated in the very heart of the old town, the 
worst and most unhealthy quarter of Edinburgh. This 
palace, dark and gloomy, and guarded like a citadel, seemed 
to me like a prison.’’ However, the very presence of this 
remnant of what had once been the gayest court of Europe 
brought a flavour of romance, the aroma of famous names, 
and a fresh thrill to Edinburgh, too long deprived of a court 
and where the annual General Assembly gave, as Cock- 
burn remarked, “‘the only local images of royalty we had”’. 
An impoverished prince was better than no prince at all; 
Jacobites remembered that the House of Bourbon was more 
closely related to the Stewarts than the House of Hanover; 
and all the select and fashionable families flocked to Mon- 
sieur’s levees. His wife was dwelling in Milan, a discredited 
and thoroughly unsatisfactory spouse. But he installed his 
mistress, Madame de Polastron, at Croft-an-righ, so that 
Holyrood had now a Trianon. She, with the practical good- 
sense of the Frenchwoman, devoted her energies to making 
her new circumstances as pleasant as possible. She even 
taught the local baker, Grieg, how to bake French loaves; 
but he, with the placid stupidity of the unimaginative, 
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forgot this art as soon as she had gone. With Madame de 
Polastron was her son, whom Edinburgh insisted on regard- 
ing as Monsieur’s child. Whatever blood ran in the veins 
of Louis Henri de Polastron, he certainly brought a fresh 
element of excitement into the lives of little Edinburgh girls, 
if the following anecdote be true. He was sent to learn 
dancing at the school of Signor Rossignoli in Bailie Fyfe’s 
Close, and here he proceeded to fall in love with some two- 
score of his schoolmates. According to Robert Chambers’ 
Walks in Edinburgh, “He used to wait at the bottom of the 
stair, in order to catch and kiss these, his fellow-pupils, one 
by one as they descended—his valet assisting him by hold- 
ing them, till all were despatched”’. 

How warmly Edinburgh sympathised with the exiled » 
prince is proved by a poem which appeared in the Scots 
Magazine, composed in the following impassioned style: 


O Scotia! take me to thy arms— 
Thy friendly arms O stretch to me! 
My native land has lost her charms— 
From Gallia’s shore I come to thee: 
From Gallia’s once dear sprightly shore 
I fly to thee, her ancient friend; 
Oh! ope the hospitable door— 
Wilt thou a royal head defend? 


The Scots, once so rigidly intolerant, smiled a blessing when 
the unfortunate and not too pious prince heard Mass in St. 
Andrew’s Church in Blackfryars Wynd, or fitted up a private 
chapel, as James VII. had done before, in the Long Gallery. 
Every Monday and Tuesday he “received company”, and 
all were eager to attend, while Lord Adam Gordon acted as 
interpreter and Master of the Ceremonies. On one occasion 
when he had to present the chief of a famous clan, his French 
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failed him rather ludicrously. “Votre Altesse me permettra’’, 
said he, according to Mackenzie, “votre Altesse me per- 
mettra de vous présenter M. Tel, un gentilhomme sauvage.” 
Fortunately Monsieur was by this time hardened to the 
vagaries of Edinburgh French, while the savage gentleman, 
knowing no language but his own, preserved an admirable 
complacency. Meanwhile, a little French colony had gathered 
about the precincts of the Abbey, including Monsieur’s two 
favourites, M. de Vandreuil and M. de Puységur. The former 
had been the life and spirit of the old French court, but made 
a less favourable impression in adversity: “A leader of that 
school of exaggeration which prevailed before the Revolu- 
tion, enthusiastic about trivialities and careless in important 
matters”. Soon Monsieur’s two sons joined him, the Duc 
d’Angouléme and the Duc de Berri. The former made him- 
self popular among the Scots, riding about the town in his 
father’s voiture de remise, or appearing with the Duchess of 
Buccleuch at the Theatre Royal; where the management did 
their best to honour him, decorating his box with festoons 
“of a dark purple satin, edged with a deep silver fringe, and 
lined with white muslin. His Majesty’s arms, elegantly 
finished, were placed at top”’. 

And so this spectre of greater things kept Holyroodhouse 
alive, till the French recalled their King, ‘Louis the In- 
evitable”, and all the émigrés, with Monsieur at their head, 
hastened back rejoicing. “No prison is beautiful,” wrote 
Madame de Gontaut, excusing their ingratitude; but they 
were to see their prison once more. In 1830 Monsieur re- 
turned as Charles X. of France, once more an exile, to a 
less enthusiastic Edinburgh. The British Government was 
favourable to his supplanter, Louis Philippe; the new order 
of things was becoming established in the eyes of the multi- 
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tude; the Bourbons were considered a bit of a nuisance. 
Only from one person did Charles X. receive a genuine and 
warm-hearted welcome on his return to Scotland, and that 
was an old Newhaven fishwife. “QO, sir!’’ cried she, seizing 
his hand as he was entering his carriage, “I’m happy to see 
ye again among decent folk.” The King, smiling, asked her 
name, and she replied: “My name’s Kirsty Ramsay, sir, and 
mony a guid fish I hae gien ye, sir ; and mony a guid shilling 
I hae got for’t thirty years sin-syne.” But his cause no longer 
enjoyed the undivided sympathy of the nation. Napoleon I. 
had flung his glamour over Europe and, even now that 
he was dead, remained unforgettable. The Duchesse d’An- 
gouléme, daughter of Louis XVI., was walking with the 
gardener at Pinkie House, where once Prince Charles had 
slept, hot from his victory at Prestonpans. ““That’s a good 
pear,” said the old man, “‘that’s the Empress Marie Louise.” 
The Duchess laughed and turned to another. “Aye, that’s 
a good pear too, the Duchess of Angouléme.” They were 
all good pears together now, but the thrill and romance of 
the first exile was at an end. Kings and dynasties meant less 
and less to Scotland; even the Stewarts were slipping into 
oblivion, except with a devoted few. The common Scot did 
not so much as remember how to address royalty. “King, 
there’s a hare,”’ cried the beaters to Charles X., shooting at 
Gosford. And while the lower orders regarded him without 
curiosity, the better families treated him with suspicion and 
something akin to rudeness, till Sir Walter Scott protested, 
reminding Edinburgh of her old hospitable tradition, and 
closing with these words: 

“The person who writes these few lines is leaving his 
native city, never to return as a permanent resident. He 
has some reason to be proud of distinctions received from 
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his fellow-citizens; and he has not the slightest doubt that 
the taste and good feeling of those he will still term so, will 
dictate to them the quiet, civil, and respectful tone of feeling, 
which will do honour both to their heads and their hearts, 
which have seldom been appealed to in vain. The French- 
man, Melinet, in mentioning the refuge afforded by Edin- 
burgh to Henry VI. in his distress, records it as the most 
hospitable town in Europe. It is a testimony to be proud of, 
and sincerely do I hope there is little danger of forfeiting it 
upon the present occasion.” 

Nothing more was needed. The Magician of the North 
worked his spell once again, and the exiled Bourbons were 
treated, whilst they remained at Holyroodhouse, with cour- 
tesy and consideration. But the glamour of the earlier visit 
was not there. Many old friends were gone: Sir Walter, who 
had welcomed the Comte d’Artois in the stately old French 
he had learned in ancient chronicles and records, was too 
infirm and ill to wait upon Charles X. Edinburgh had grown 
accustomed to seeing Holyrood stand, for the greater part 
of the year, empty and ruinous: that it was built to be a 
residence for kings was almost forgotten. No hearts beat 
any the faster because Louis d’Angouléme, lineal descendant 
of our own Henrietta Stuart, and Marie Thérése, only sur- 
viving child of Louis XVI., took up their residence in 
Regent Terrace. No, the Bourbons lived comfortably but 
obscurely in the old palace with a few loyal friends to break 
the monotony of their life, till the ungracious behaviour of 
the British Government forced them to depart and take 
refuge in Germany. And the vividest picture left to us of 
this old French invasion was drawn by Mackenzie, who had 
first known the Comte d’Artois amid the glitter of Ver- 
sailles, where he was the cynosure of all eyes and the Queen’s 
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favourite, and who saw him next as Monsieur, an exile in 
Edinburgh ,“wrapped in an old surtout, accompanied only 
by his favourite, M. de Puységur, in a little dirty close in 
the Canongate where they had been looking at some old 
house (I believe the old theatre)’. 

In the interval between the first and second visits of the 
Bourbons, Edinburgh had been swept by a new emotion; 
Holyroodhouse had witnessed strange and gaudy sights; and 
the apotheosis of George IV. had wellnigh eclipsed in our 
impressionable hearts “bonny Prince Charlie” or “le beau 
d’Artois”. The effect of George IV.’s triumphal visit to his 
northern capital is, at this long distance of time, magnificent 
and absurd. The notorious Prince Regent had become King, 
and patriotic feeling had invented for him a moral re-birth 
even more astounding than that which once transformed 
bluff Prince Harry into valorous and virtuous Henry V. 
And Edinburgh, half-hearted supporter of the House of 
Hanover, melancholy lover of the House of Stewart—Edin- 
burgh too had changed. For prosperity had fostered caution 
and a passion for the status guo: complacency was settling, 
like a cloud, upon the Scots. Listen to Blackwood’s Magazine 
lauding the homely virtues of this incomparable and peerless 
people. The implied comparison is, of course, with the 
turbulent Irish. 

“We are strong in our deep and placid domestic affec- 
tions, the stream of which flows undisturbedly on—in our 
sound, plain, hearty, honest, good, common, or, if you 
chuse, commonplace sense—in an intelligence of perhaps 
a higher order than was ever before general among all ranks 
—in the light of a knowledge strictly practical, yet not found 
unfriendly either to feeling or fancy—in the proper pride of 
an educated independence, that knows and keeps to its own 
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sphere of action—in a morality that is frequently even 
austere, and in a religion that is always simple, solemn and 
sublime—we do not fear to say, that such is our National 
Character.” 

Sound, plain, hearty, honest, good, common, or common- 
place sense! A morality that is frequently even austere! How 
ill these virtues describe Mary Stuart, “daughter of debate” 
—or Bothwell, “glorious, boastful, hazardous, and rash” — 
or the Admirable Crichton, who fired all Europe with the 
brilliance of his tongue and of his sword—or Montrose, who 
fainted when he heard of the execution of his king and 
threw away his life for an ideal—or Urquhart of Cromarty, 
who died of laughing at the restoration of the Stewarts! 
Indeed the National Character had altered, and self-flattery 
was creeping in to soften the stamina of the Scots. “A loftier 
and a wiser people are not to be found now upon the earth, 
nor do the records of any such survive.” When the good 
folk of Edinburgh read such sentiments in their leading 
magazine, and also read that a king was come among them, 
“A King with Scottish blood in his veins, and as nobly 
adorned with kingly accomplishments as our own James I. 
himself”, very naturally they accepted the flattery as truth 
in either case, and the reception of George IV. was 
assured. 

The odd thing is that this new National Character coin- 
cided with a great revival of enthusiasm for the older national 
spirit. Was not Sir Walter there especially to tend and foster 
it? Scottish imaginings were all of mists and mountains, 
doughty warriors and storied glens. Young ladies mourned 
in Doric accents over the sad fate of Prince Charles, while 
devoutly praying every Sunday for the prosperity of George 
IV. The further the influence of England spread, the more 
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acutely Scottish we became; till lowland gentlemen got 
themselves up in kilts, and paraded Queen Street Gardens 
in the attire their ancestors had despised as the badge of 
barbarians. Edinburgh was, by this time, so much identified 
with England, that, to feel truly Scottish, she had to turn 
Highlander. But now that the Scots had achieved this para- 
dox of combining a National Character as innocuous as any 
Government could desire with an imagination as romantic 
as Auld Lang Syne, the King had nothing to fear; and in 
August 1822 George IV. himself swept into the city that 
Blackwood’s thus described, “Edina, city of Palaces, with 
her Castle and her cliffs, and her pillared Hill, and the 
Mountain of the old heroic British King”. 

The procession itself was as splendid as any Roman 
Triumph. Slowly, through a dense throng of eager gesticulat- 
ing Scots, the King advanced up Leith Walk, a very different 
avenue then from what it has nowbecome. “There is nothing 
finer’, wrote an English spectator, “than Leith Walk. . . . 
It leads up, straight, broad, bold, free and majestic . . . 
delightfully enclosed in gardens, broken in upon here and 
there by single houses.”’ On up this stately approach rode 
the King, preceded by the peers and yeomen of Scotland, 
surrounded by archers in picturesque attire. ““Then came 
marching along, to their wild native music, chieftains and 
clans”—cries the journalist in a very paroxysm of emotion, 
—‘‘the descendants of those heroic and loyal warriors who, 
true to their Prince, within less than a hundred years ago 
had pierced with their claymores into the very heart of 
England. They were now conducting their lawful—their 
hereditary Prince down to Holyrood—and a fine spirit it 
was in that Prince that demanded their presence, and en- 
joyed the tossing of their plumes, their warlike and stormy 
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music, and the varied splendour of the garb of Old Gaul.” 
And thus, whilst all Edinburgh burst her lungs for joy, the 
procession marched round by the Calton Hill and down to 
Holyroodhouse. Here, though he refused to live in it, 
George IV. gave a levee and a drawing-room in the Long 
Gallery haunted by the ghosts of earlier courts and very 
different emotions. To these grey walls Prince Charles had 
drawn the Jacobites of Scotland, full of hope; and here the 
Duke of Cumberland had entertained the Whigs. The spell 
of George IV. surpassed them both; for he drew all Scotland 
to the palace of his forefathers. ““The King received this 
northern invasion with great fortitude—said something civil 
to everyone, wore his tartans with address, and, tired as he 
must have been, exerted himself to please and be pleased.”’ 
The former was not difficult, for every Scot was convinced 
that such a King could never fail to please. “Nothing could 
exceed,” they cried, “nothing could equal the graceful and 
dignified demeanour and deportment of the King. But it was 
also much better than graceful and dignified; for it was mani- 
festly charged with emotion . . . a smile more certainly 
indicative of a noble soul, never beamed on the face of 
Majesty.” In truth, as we read the encomiums of the Scottish 
Press, it is almost impossible to believe that this King is the 
same man of whom, not so many years before, Leigh Hunt 
had written that he was “a violator of his word, a liber- 
tine over head and ears in disgrace, a despiser of domestic 
ties, the companion of gamblers and demi-reps, a man 
who has just closed half a century without one single 
claim on the gratitude of his country, or the respect of 
posterity”. 

But George IV. had won the gratitude of Edinburgh, too 


long an uncrowned Queen and starved for some expression 
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of her patriotic sentiments. His presence in Holyroodhouse, 
his appearance in a kilt—and not merely a kilt, for his coat 
and waistcoat were of tartan also; these quite obliterated any 
memories but what were favourable to him. Coming from 
London, where his past was notorious and the aura of king- 
ship somewhat dimmed by familiarity, the guest of a country 
whose admiration and welcome were so warm and so whole- 
hearted, he may well have echoed in his heart the words of 
Mary of Guise, that she had never seen “so many pleasant 
faces in so little room”. Wherever he went, windows were 
crowded and the air a-flutter with flags: every night the sky 
glowed with fireworks, let off in Charlotte Square. And 
when the King marched in procession up the Royal Mile 
and then appeared, alone, on the half-moon battery of the 
Castle, with cannon roaring below him and over head 
nothing but the royal standard “fluttering in the blast like a 
disturbed cloud’, the reception was tremendous. His figure, 
we are told, was “distinct against the sky” —corpulence has 
its advantages in such spacious settings. From time to time 
he was hidden by the smoke from the batteries beneath, and 
then appeared again, waving his hat above his head and 
“answered by a shout whose echoes were heard... through 
the mist that shrouded but not wholly hid . . . the widely 
confused magnificence of the city”. 

Edinburgh thought that she had reached the limits of 
enthusiasm, but there was more to come. The final act of 
this heroic comedy was played in the historic hall of Parlia- 
ment House, where the city entertained her royal guest. 
“Scotland is contributing its whole edible opulence to this 
entertainment. Dukes and lairds are sending daily grouse 
and venison: the trading towns make donatives of fish; and 
London, with a surpassing magnificence, worthy of the 
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largest and most turtle-loving of cities, has sent up Alder- 
man Curtis in the highest condition, and ready dressed in 
tartans.” The extent of Sir Walter Scott’s influence must 
have startled even himself. An English monarch complete 
from top to toe in Stewart tartan and addressing his speech 
to the chieftains and clans of Scotland, as though these were 
synonymous with the nation: that was much. But here came 
a London alderman resplendent in what Sir Walter had 
decreed should be the national dress of the Scots. It was a 
situation that Byron found irresistible: 


But tired of foreign follies I turn home, 

And sketch the group—the picture’s yet to come. 
My muse ’gan weep, but ere a tear was spilt, 

She caught Sir Walter Curtis in a kilt! 

While thronged the Chiefs of every Highland clan 
To hail their brother Vich Ian Alderman! 
Guildhall grows Gael, and echoes with Erse roar, 
While all the Commons Council cry “Claymore!” 
To see proud Albyn’s tartans as a belt 

Gird the gross sirloin of a city Celt, 

She burst into a laughter so extreme, 

That I awoke—and lo! it was no dream. 


These are some of the very varied memories that haunt 
the valley between the Calton Hill and Arthur’s Seat where 
Holyroodhouse stands, wrapped in quiet melancholy; 
memories that link her with England, with France and Ger- 
many, memories of bright hopes and bitter disillusion, of 
fortunate and unfortunate princes who have passed through 
her doors and slept beneath her roof. Every emotion has 
passed over her, leaving her serene and impassive. Even 
when the red glory of the setting sun stains Arthur’s Seat 
and turns the Canongate to fire, the grey shadow of her past 
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still shrouds the old palace. There she stands, a symbol of 
all that Scotland has lost, careless of the much that Scotland 
has gained, a warning to all lovers of forlorn hopes that you 
cannot turn back the hands of the clock. 

I have stood by a window in Regent Terrace looking 
down at the little palace, when the dusk of an autumn 
evening had settled over Edinburgh. The air is blue and 
rather misty, and Arthur’s Seat is a shadow trembling in 
the distance. The slums that have sprung up where once 
the palace gardens stretched their orderly flower-beds, the 
breweries that jostle Croft-an-righ, all these have faded out, 
and still the palace stands very quiet and remote. Not a light 
glimmers in her windows. She seems to hold herself in readi- 
ness, as though awaiting something, or perhaps as though 
the slightest gesture would scatter and destroy the memories 
on which she lives: warm sad memories of Mary and her 
lovers; colder memories of James VII. and his transient 
court; regretful memories of the tragic prince who came, 
lighted her quadrangle with the rapturous promise of his 
youth, then went again for ever; wistful memories of the 
fallen Bourbons who found here courage to hope against 
hope and preserve, for a time, the spirit and tradition of the 
ancien régime; odd laughable memories of George IV., the 
“first gentleman of England” masquerading as a Scot. These 
are the ghosts among whom she lives, and who keep her for 
ever apart from the whirling life of to-day. The passing 
visits of our King, even the bitter years of the war which 
have scarred our country for ever, have left no mark on 
Holyrood. She belongs wholly to the past: the present might 
destroy her, can for a moment dress her up in a semblance 
of gaiety: it can never bring her back to life or banish the 
memories that hold her for their own. 
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Holyrood! Holyrood! la ronce est sur tes dalles. 

Le chevreau broute au bas de tes tours féodales. 

O fureur des rivaux ardents a se chercher! 

Amours! Darnley! Rizzio! quel néant est le votre! 
Tous deux sont la—l’un prés de l’autre: 

L’un est une ombre, et l’autre une tache au plancher. 


O palais, sois béni! soyez bénie, O ruine! 

Qu’une auguste auréole a jamais t’illumine! 

Devant les noirs créneaux, pieux nous nous courbons, 
Car le vieux roi de France a trouvé sous ton ombre 
Cette hospitalité mélancholique et sombre 

Qu’on regoit et qu’on rend de Stuarts 4 Bourbons! 


CHAPTER VIII 
EDINBURGH TO-DAY 


HE AIR OF EDINBURGH IS THICK AND HEAVY 

with memories. They hang about her streets like 

an even less tangible sea-haar, which no wind 

can disperse. If you are romantic, they haunt you 
invisibly but doggedly: they tend to make you overwhelm- 
ingly conscious of the past. If you are more practical, you 
merely realise that Edinburgh is sprinkled and peppered, 
even more freely than London, with statues of the great 
figures of her history. As if there were not enough already, 
two more have been added this year up at the Castle, 
statues of William Wallace and Robert Bruce. In either 
case, practical or romantic, the shadowy hauntings or the 
graven images make a kind of barrage between the observer 
and the living city of to-day. Once more the comparison 
arises between Edinburgh and Athens, though in truth the 
contrasts are even greater than the parallels; but each is a 
city with a vivid and unforgettable past, a more problematic 
present. And yet that present, however self-effacing, is very 
real and very interesting. All the complex life of a modern 
city is enclosed within the little space that is Edinburgh; and 
if I have dealt first and at greater length with our city’s past, 
it is not only because that past is so emphatic and so 
glamorous. Psychologists tell us to examine and contem- 


plate our inhibitions and complexes, if we are to get rid of 
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them: and even so, by dwelling long and lovingly on the 
memories of Scotland’s capital, we may at last conquer their 
spell for a time and see, with clearer and more sympathetic 
eyes, the city of to-day. Forgetful of the crowded impetuous 
life of the mediaeval burgh, the spacious intellectual life of 
the Augustan city, we must consider modern Edinburgh, 
the ultimate product of the other two. Even as a reaction 
from the fierce chaotic jumble that lay close-pressed between 
Holyroodhouse and the Castle led to the regular parallelo- 
grams, the broad streets, and sober atmosphere of the new 
town; so these streets and terraces, crescents and squares, 
have had their influence on the Edinburgh Scots of to-day, 
smoothing out their wrinkles and tidying up their idiosyn- 
crasies; producing perhaps better citizens (to use the word 
very literally), but fewer individuals of importance or 
interest. 

Edinburgh is the only town I know that receives strangers 
straight into her bosom. She has been often and bitterly 
accused, because she permitted trains to vomit out their 
smoke along that same valley where once the Nor’ Loch 
spread its placid and unsavoury waters, because a railway 
station swept away Mary of Gueldres’ exquisite foundation 
of the Holy Trinity and the Physic Garden of the eighteenth 
century. How can Edinburgh hope to compete with Buda- 
Pesth on the Danube, or Paris on the Seine? All of which is 
very true. That Princes Street should look down on a rail- 
way station and railway lines is scandalous and outrageous, 
typical of a people “of whom”, as Cockburn wrote, “from 
their ordinary apathy about the beauty of their city, I fore- 
bode no good”. But Edinburgh has a gift of triumphant 
blundering. When it was decided to unite the two shores of 
the Loch by dumping in the water a lot of rubbish, old 
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bones, and earth, till the Mound came gradually into exist- 
ence, a few of the more artistic souls of Edinburgh expressed 
their horror. Cockburn protested that “the creation of that 
abominable encumbrance, the ‘Earthen Mound’, by which 
the valley it abridges and deforms was sacrificed for a de- 
posit of rubbish, was not merely permitted . . . but through- 
out all its progress was applauded as a noble accumulation”’. 
An act of vandalism, no doubt; but for us who never knew 
Edinburgh without it, the steep twist of the road up past 
William Playfair’s Art Galleries, and crowned by the twin 
spires of the United Free Church College, is not without dig- 
nity. Few sights could have been more impressive than Earl 
Haig’s funeral winding its way down the Mound from the 
old town to the new. Or again, when Edinburgh built her 
tin-soldier atrocity of a jail upon the finest site in the city, 
she made an approach to it by pulling down the row of mean 
and sordid houses that closed the east end of Princes Street; 
thus was revealed the green slope and leafy contrast of the 
Calton Hill, an ideal background for the great thorough- 
fare such as no Scotsman’s mind could ever have conceived. 
And when she resolved to commemorate the Napoleonic 
Wars by erecting a granite Parthenon on the summit of that 
hill, she ran short of money just in time to leave six or eight 
white pillars silhouetted against the changing blue or grey 
of a Scottish sky. The outrage of the railway has also its 
compensations. 

Think of one’s first glimpse of Oxford—how sordid and 
disappointing it is. Heidelberg, jewel of the Neckar—“alt 
Heidelberg du feine’”—is from the station but a flat and 
commonplace little town. Even in Paris you must hail a taxi 
and drive quickly off before you begin to realise why she 
is the Queen of Cities. But on reaching Edinburgh, if you 
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leave your luggage and walk up the incline that emerges 
near the Scott Memorial, straightway you are in the heart 
of things. It is an impression never to be forgotten. South- 
ward looms the dark high outline of the old town with 
the gracious and delicate crown of St. Giles to lighten its 
solidity. The gardens stretch out in front, bright with 
flowers but partially masked—alas—by the Belgian-Gothic 
cruet that commemorates Sir Walter Scott. And northward 
is Princes Street with its long and lofty cliff of shops, broken 
by huge gold lettering and bright display of merchandise, 
washed at its foot by a surging sea of people, taxi-cabs, and 
trams: Princes Street, the Heart of Midlothian to-day, not 
so long ago in the history of the world a green and wooded 
stretch of country by the side of the Nor’ Loch, along which 
rode Queen Mary with her nobles to make her state entry 
into Edinburgh at the West Bow. By day, an ornate and 
opulent thoroughfare, a paradise to lovers of Scottish tweeds 
and cakes, a friendly, sociable street full of smiling faces and 
raised hats, dogs of every breed, and long leisurely Scottish 
gossiping. Every here and there the line of shops makes way 
for a solid comfortable mansion whose large windows frame 
newspapers and bald heads: the Edinburgh clubs. The 
eighteenth century gave club-life to Edinburgh, and she 
appreciated the gift. Even the Pantheon and other debat- 
ing clubs have their successors, where learned gentlemen, in 
an agreeable segregation of the sexes, discuss the Law of 
Chance and other poignant and important problems. From 
Princes Street, the Castle and the old town are but a pleasant 
drop-scene, a reason for eating your ice or drinking your 
coffee on the balcony of your tea-shop, unless the climate 
forbids; a delightful fringe to the vast sweep of the sky. At 
the same time, Princes Street very resolutely turns its back 
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on the new town so-called: the statues that emphasise the 
skyline of Castle Street, Frederick Street, and the rest, 
are the only allowance made to what exists beyond. In 
fact, as it is the heart, so is Princes Street the symbol of 
Edinburgh to-day; vivid, cheerful, self-assured, liking value 
for its money, and, on the whole, finding that value at home. 
Nowhere else in the world will you find such a magnificent 
and varied display of the things Scotland does best. Articles 
that have to be imported, with the exception of tea, are less 
successful: French models, French shoes, the flummery of 
civilisation, are better done in London. But if you want to 
know what tweeds or tea-cakes can be, come to Edinburgh. 
Tweeds in the south look like a kind of cotton-woolly 
canvas: London buns are better suited for warfare than after- 
noon tea. But these, among other things, are the pride of 
Princes Street; which is as it should be. In merchandise as 
in character, what is national and genuine cannot but prove 
better than what is imported or imitated from other and very 
different nations. 

And what if you never find anything you are looking for 
in Princes Street? Though you never find what you need, 
yet you will assuredly find something you want, though you 
may not have known before that you wanted it. For Princes 
Street is a work of art, not a convenience. We do not go to 
an exhibition of pictures and ask for a seascape with two 
children in the foreground and a rock in the middle-distance: 
we go to see what there is that we like. In Princes Street, if 
we go asking for them, we will find drums but no drum- 
sticks, cuffs but no collars; or we shall discover that a full 
supply of what we need is confidently expected this time 
next year. Perhaps even, if we are lucky, we shall be asked 
to wait, while courtly and well-dressed gentlemen dive into 
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the cellars in pursuit of our desires, and emerge with some- 
thing different. For shopping in Princes Street has a purely 
fortuitous character. Walk along it, with as full a purse as 
possible but fancy-free, and what a harvest you will reap! 
Princes Street is fully as romantic as Bonny Prince Charlie 
or Young Lochinvar, and should not be considered as a 
mere prosaic shopping centre. 

But Princes Street by night is yet another matter; Princes 
Street by night is a poem. Come to it after dark from the 
Calton Hill, and see the long ribbon lying in the blue of a 
northern evening against the black shadow of the old town, 
the misty hollow of the gardens, the high line of shops; all 
asleep and quiet except when now and again the shriek and 
rattle of a train brings pity for the traveller who is leaving 
Edinburgh. And all is spangled with little lights—golden 
windows high up in the lands of the Lawnmarket; the cool 
white lights on standards that teach good citizens how 
“M.O.H. says spitting spreads disease”’; the moving coloured 
stars, red and green, violet and blue, to tell the initiate 
whither each tram will take him; or great pools of light from 
a cinema or some shop that has left its windows gleaming 
long after its doors are locked. Faint behind it all, the 
melancholy bulk of the Castle is just discernible; I do not 
remember ever seeing a light up there, and sober Scots do 
not indulge in the red jelly Schloss-beleuchtung that periodic- 
ally sets Heidelberg Castle ablaze. Overhead, like a great 
full-blown moon, the clock face of the North British Hotel 
looms on its monstrosity of a tower, which the kindliness 
of evening makes almost imposing. Everything is lovely and 
unreal, beautiful with a kind of accidental beauty more 
natural to Scotland than the intended beauty of artistic 
nations. 
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Princes Street, then, is Edinburgh’s gift to the modern 
world, an odd kind of gift but very typical. As the High 
Street impressed the mediaeval world by its width and 
stateliness, so does Princes Street to-day. It is not, as has 
been claimed, the loveliest street in the world: I do not think 
it can compare with the curved High Street of Oxford. But 
it runs it very close, and its type of beauty is utterly in- 
dividual; accidental, as I said above, successful in spite of 
many mistakes, and supremely fortunate in its position. 
Edinburgh’s other gift is the much-maligned War Memorial. 
They say it spoils the outline of the Castle, which would be 
a very feasible objection if the Castle were a Mount St. 
Michael or Acropolis, planned and executed by artists with 
ever a watchful eye to the perfection of the whole. But the 
Castle cannot be compared even with Stirling. It is but a 
group of buildings, none very lovely, huddled on a rock, 
added to intermittently as required and with no thought of 
the ultimate effect. Its beauty again is accidental, and acci- 
dental beauty has this advantage—it will stand a lot of inter- 
ference. I have heard the War Memorial called the Edin- 
burgh Tragedy: in so far as it proves what should have 
required no proving, that the Scots are not an artistic people, 
it is a tragedy. A mosaic of elaborate detail, looking as 
though a number of artists had been asked to work in 
partnership and had preferred to work independently and 
in secret, it would horrify a Pericles or an Egyptian tyrant. 
But it is, at least, thoroughly national. Corporate action, 
esprit de corps, the power to submerge the individual in the 
community, is a trait more foreign to the Scots than to any 
other European people. How gladly, when the once-hated 
union of the Parliaments removed all need to make common 
cause against a common enemy, how gladly did the Scots 
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throw on to English shoulders all national responsibility and 
turn to their private business, to exploiting the opportunities 
the union gave them in England, Canada, India: every man 
for himself and the Deil take Scotland. Not that they do not, 
in their own odd manner, love their country; but Scottish 
patriotism is peculiar and very Protestant. Scotland is in the 
heart of every Scot and dear to each: one does not hear of 
Scots denying their race, as Jews have done. But the “com- 
munion of saints’, so to speak, the corporate loyalty for 
which England is renowned; that is no Scottish character- 
istic, or very rarely. Even Knox, the greatest of the Scots 
who, for good or evil, made Scotland what she is to-day, 
even he fought for himself, and used his country for his own 
glory. Had England proved more pliable or Mary Tudor 
not turned her back upon the prophet, Knox had never 
returned to Scotland. And this individualism is rampant in 
the War Memorial, to spoil it as a work of art, but adding 
to its interest as a symbol of the people. 

After all, there is one point of view from which the Shrine 
is triumphantly successful. It may shock artistic feeling; but 
art is, or should be, spiritual and international. Art should 
not desire to commemorate wars and the other hideous 
pursuits of peoples and politicians. If Virgil deified Augustus 
it was not the great general he admired, but the great bringer 
of peace. The War Memorial was built, not for the artist— 
not even for the dead—but for the common people, the 
fathers and mothers, the wives and sisters, who gave their 
men to be killed, not ever quite realising the reason or the 
necessity, but gave them all the same. And they are satisfied. 
You have but to watch them circulating, in a most in- 
appropriate queue, round the narrow dimensions of the 
Shrine, or coming away with proud faces, to know that they 
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are satisfied. Their heroes have been honoured in a manner 
they can understand. 

Otherwise, modern Edinburgh is to the visitor a trifle 
disappointing. A kind of highly ornate pseudo-Renaissance 
architecture for public buildings has swept England like a 
plague, and Edinburgh has succumbed to the infection. It is 
not a national inspiration nor a beautiful one, nor yet par- 
ticularly suited to modern conditions. It is especially foreign 
to the Scottish landscape and character. The newer public 
buildings of Edinburgh are definitely disappointing, and 
presumably the new erection which is to supplant the Calton 
jail will be yet another disaster. But none of these are so 
terrible as the modern ventures in domestic architecture. 
Either we have those flat, uninteresting, totally colourless 
tenements which day by day are taking all beauty from the 
Royal Mile, or we have something worse. Builders are im- 
posing on the grey and gentle Lothian landscape red roofs 
and lattice windows, “bungaloid growths” of the most 
miserable character. As Edinburgh spreads, and it is spread- 
ing rapidly, it models itself on the unfortunate atrocities of 
the English suburbs. This sham Old English stuff may be 
at least excusable in the country from which it claims to draw 
its inspiration. But why on earth stick Tudoresque cottages, 
Cheshire black-and-white as hopelessly incredible as the 
Cheshire cat and not so amusing, all over a country where 
nature and tradition alike reject them? At Croft-an-righ 
and among the ghostly dream-like villages that line the 
southern shore of the Firth of Forth, are exquisite examples 
of old Scots domestic architecture, grey walls raising their 
unadorned height from the ground, deep-set windows and 
crow-stepped gables, beautiful in themselves and true to 
their country. But no—do in Scotland as the English do; 
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and so we have green doors, ludicrously reminiscent of 
Walter Crane’s Baby’s Opera, twiddly windows, and red 
and rustic roofs. The truth is that Edinburgh, more per- 
haps than any other Scottish town, is sitting on a kind 
of national hedge with a distinct tilt to the south. A 
Scottish national movement might hitch it up again, or even 
land it clear on the northern side, but it is hard to say. In the 
early centuries, when Picts and Goidels, Scandinavians and 
Brythonic Celts, swayed this way and that over the country, 
gradually evolving the modern Scot, Lothian received more 
than its fair share of English blood. So long as Scotland re- 
mained an independent nation and England her “‘old enemy”’ 
this element was in abeyance. But with the union of the 
Parliaments and the ever-increasing influence of the richer 
and more powerful people, Edinburgh began to alter, and 
to-day it is almost impossible to decide whether she is more 
a Scottish part of England or an English part of Scotland. 
Her character is, at any rate, far different from that of Aber- 
deen, the first Scottish town with which I was familiar. This 
duality adds immensely to the interest of the city, but it has 
its disadvantages. A national movement which would give 
to Edinburgh a national responsibility; which would bring 
employment and prospects of glory at home to the best of 
her sons and daughters, instead of sending them to London 
or abroad; which would increase the country’s self-esteem 
and make it less of an English province; and which would 
afford useful rather than theoretical and sentimental expres- 
sion of Scottish feeling: such a movement may be impractical, 
it would bring to Edinburgh many benefits. It might mean 
that, instead of merely weeping or boasting about her past, 
she tried to preserve some of her old buildings and perhaps 
imitated, or, better still, was inspired by them. At present 
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we lament the dissolution of the old town and ignore the 
degradation of the new; we supply no funds to preserve 
what could be saved, nor suggest any alternative to those 
who are destroying. A large part of any old city must in- 
evitably be hopelessly insanitary: up and down the Royal 
Mile people are living under conditions that are a disgrace 
to Scotland. ‘Some people’, wrote Cockburn, “let their 
picturesque taste get so sickly that they sigh over the de- 
struction of every old nuisance or encumbrance. But they 
never try to live among these fragments, nor think of the 
human animals who burrow there.”’ Could Edinburgh once 
again feel herself the ruling capital of Scotland, responsible 
for her welfare and for her memories, some really powerful 
and active society, like the Oxford Preservation Trust—at 
once practical and sentimental,—might perhaps be formed, 
and old and new Edinburgh alike be saved. It ought, of 
course, to have been done years ago, before the Tailors’ 
Hall, Blackfryars Wynd, Adam Fullerton’s House, or 
“Wrychtis Housis”, that exquisite old feudal mansion, were 
destroyed. Is it not disgraceful that the Old Tolbooth should 
be commemorated only by a pattern of paving-stones, and 
that Merchiston Castle, the stronghold of the Napiers, where 
John Napier invented logarithms and won the reputation 
of a wizard, should survive only as the name of a district? 
An odd character this John Napier; he once had reason to 
complain that his crops were ravaged by his neighbour’s 
pigeons. “Catch them if you can,” was all the satisfaction he 
could get; so he scattered bread crumbs soaked in brandy, 
which the pigeons devoured, and were then easily captured 
—but the common folk whispered that it was black magic. 
Such a man, even if he had not won a world-wide reputation, 
should by rights have left some mark on his home town; his 
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memory, one imagines, would have been treasured and his 
house pointed out with pride. “A people of whom from their 
ordinary apathy . . .” said Cockburn. And yet, would any 
people escape that apathy from whom all national responsi- 
bility has been taken, and when the flower of their youth 
must look for prospects to London or America or the 
Dominions? Cockburn himself has told how he was called to 
the Scottish bar and paced the Outer House “‘with a feeling 
of nothingness’. Too many sons of Edinburgh pass their life 
face to face with that feeling of nothingness. Others go 
abroad, or come to London, where they hang about the door- 
steps or the clubs of the great, like Roman clients in their 
hope of sportulae. And most fortunate, of course, is he who 
has been educated at an English public school and an English 
university, and speaks with an English accent: for whom to 
be a Scot is a theoretical reason for pride, not a practical 
disadvantage. 

In the meantime, amid all this category of woes, a 
malicious but benignant providence keeps watch over Edin- 
burgh. Though man and all his works be pretty vile, still in 
some strange manner every prospect succeeds in pleasing. 
The old Physic Garden may be a wilderness of railway 
lines: we have our Botanical Gardens, loveliest of all gardens 
though smaller far and less magnificent than Kew; at the 
time of azaleas, this is a very paradise. Or there are sudden 
glimpses of the Water of Leith, where quiet streets lined by 
thoughtful houses lead down to the green brink of the 
stream and children play, barefoot and happy, as though 
they were in the heart of the country. There are also the 
gardens on the Calton Hill, jealously confined to the in- 
habitants of three terraces, Royal, Carlton, and Regent: 


here everything is very gentle, green, and well preserved, 
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with the distant sea to north and east, while far below lies 
dark and smoky Leith. I remember these gardens by moon- 
light, once during the years of the war, with searchlights 
swaying up the sky and a great silver airship passing behind 
the black branches of the trees. And another time, sitting at 
their highest extremity, I saw—or thought I saw—the sun 
drop to the horizon like a flame and silhouette for an instant 
a single fan-shaped curve of the Forth Bridge. But anything 
is possible in Edinburgh, even the Dean Bridge with its in- 
comparable setting. The walls of this bridge are very high, 
because once it was a popular resort for suicides; and the 
height of these walls has the effect of dividing the prospect 
in two; for looking up over this lofty barrier, only a vast 
expanse of sky is visible with a fringe of grey houses, dim 
and remote, stretching away ever fainter and bosomed by 
green trees, right to the silver haze of the Forth. Then, 
leaning over the parapet on tiptoe we gaze right down, it 
seems miles below, into the steep and narrow valley of the 
Water of Leith, soft with great old trees—the last trees of 
the Drumsheugh Estate, and holding in its curves the little 
lost village of Dean. Or again, stop by the High School on 
the Calton Hill, and watch the jagged outline of the Canon- 
gate tremble through its veil of smoke, and see how calmly 
secluded Holyroodhouse stands, careless for the pollution 
of its neighbours, against the curves and angles of Arthur’s 
Seat and the Crags, green and grey all day long, but rose 
and fiery red for some ten seconds, as the sun slips behind 
the hills of Fife. 

In this strange setting of so much that is beautiful and 
so much that is bad, the people of Edinburgh live their 
varied and busy lives: mysterious, self-sufficing, difficult to 
know. There is of course a West End, the leaders of 
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society: hard things have been written of them recently; but 
then I imagine equally hard things might be written of the 
leading class of every British town to-day. There are the 
working people, anxious-eyed, humorous, kindly except 
when they are drunk: I have seen women fighting with hat- 
pins, and fled ignominiously from shouting sailors on the 
Calton Hill. But there is in every town one group of people 
that gives to life in that town its colour and interest. In 
Edinburgh this group is numerous, varied and very much 
alive. Chief among their virtues, because it is a rare one, I 
would place their genius for collecting unusual and charm- 
ing foreigners, and making them happy and appreciating 
them. Next, I think, come their powers of conversation: 
many people talk well in Edinburgh, and everybody seems 
to enjoy talking. It is an unexpected and exhilarating atmo- 
sphere to find in this home of so-called dour and silent Scots. 
It is, presumably, a survival from the eighteenth century, 
but only in Edinburgh has it survived. On the Continent I 
have often noticed that Edinburgh still retains its old reputa- 
tion as a centre of brilliance, wit, philosophy, and fashion. 
But only in one respect can our city genuinely live up to 
this reputation—she is still a fine talker, and if sometimes 
she talks too much and finds she has been indiscreet, there 
is always Adam Smith’s justification—“Deil care! deil care! 
it’s a’ true”. Then prominent to-day, and very well defined, 
is our musical revival, led of course by an Englishman, 
worshipping—again of course—at the altar of Germany. 
This may seem a little artificial: it is most assuredly not a 
movement sprung from the people. Indeed, not very long 
ago, when the production of a new and long-awaited opera 
was about to make Edinburgh, for a week, the centre of the 


musical world, the Edinburgh booksellers were protesting 
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that they had never heard of the composer or his opera, 
while as for a libretto—such a thing did not exist. Still, little 
errors will occur, and within the circle of initiates the move- 
ment is terribly real and serious. It contributes no slight 
element of adventure to the town, where at any moment 
you may be whirled away to hear a trio practise Brahms, or 
switched off to a Sunday Concert where the Great God of 
Music himself lectures you at length upon what you ought 
to admire! 

Truer to the traditions of Edinburgh, and more inherent 
in her character, is the excellence of her printers and book- 
sellers. Publishing and bookselling have for centuries played 
a larger part in her history than is generally recognised. The 
three great figures of the vanished Luckenbooths, Allan 
Ramsay—poet, publisher, bookseller—Creech, who was 
Burns’s friend, and Kincaid, King’s Printer for Scotland: 
these of course are famous. Mackenzie, by the way, has an 
amusing story of how Kincaid won this appointment: he 
was an ardent Whig and during the troubles of the ’45 had 
a good deal to do with Archibald, Duke of Argyle. In the 
course of conversation one day Kincaid remarked that he 
would very much like the post of King’s Printer, and hoped 
his Grace would raise no objections. The Duke, in Mac- 
kenzie’s words, thought such a position was “above Kin- 
caid’s merits”, but only said that he would have no objec- 
tion to so good a friend of the Government’s applying for 
any appointment. So away went the bookseller to London 
in high spirits, and obtained an interview with the First 
Lord of the Treasury. He made much of his own exertions 
in the Government’s cause and, by slightly embroidering 
the Duke of Argyle’s words, indicated that his Grace would 
approve the appointment. Having won his point, Kincaid 
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returned to Edinburgh and presented himself, at the earliest 
opportunity, at the Duke’s levee in Holyroodhouse, to 
thank him for his assistance. The latter was naturally some- 
what startled at the promptness with which Kincaid had 
acted on his words, but he concealed his feelings till the new 
King’s Printer had departed, when, turning to a friend, he 
whispered: ““That man has just drawn a £10,000 prize in 
the lottery”. The Kincaid Bibles, that were a result of this 
appointment, can still be picked up, complete with red- 
leather bindings, on the Edinburgh bookstalls for a penny. 

But it is by no means on these three men alone that Edin- 
burgh rests her reputation as a town of booksellers. Long 
before their day the Scottish capital was making its own 
books. In Blackfryars Wynd dwelt Chapman, the first of 
Scottish printers, whose firm of Chapman and Millar was 
established in the Cowgate by James IV. to print the first 
Scots Bible. Craig’s Close is famous as the site of Andro 
Hart’s printing-press, which stood in the “heich buith lyand 
within the foir tenement of land upone the north syd of the 
Hie Street”, now demolished; hence in 1610 he issued his 
Bible and, in 1614, the very rare first edition of the Essays of 
Sir Francis Bacon. Long after Andro Hart’s day, the greatest 
of Scottish booksellers, Archibald Constable, renewed the 
glories of Craig’s Close, drawing thither all the leading Scots 
of his time and adding to the memories of the close a name 
that is still intimately associated with the art of making 
books. In Bailie Fyfe’s Close Thomas Davidson worked, 
who printed in 1536 a black letter edition of Bellenden’s 
Boece, ‘at the command of the Richt Hie, Richt Excellent 
and noble Prince, James V. of that name, King of Scottis’’; 
Waldegrave who printed Napier’s Plaine Discovery in 1593, 
and Robert Young who published Laud’s Book of Common 
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Prayer for the Church of Scotland; Wreittoun whose 
books are now so rare and valuable; Lekprevik, till he 
moved to St. Andrew’s, and his successor Bassendyne ; 
Andro Symson who printed his own poem Tripatriarchicon 
down in the Cowgate, and Raban, the German Jew, who 
came from London and finished up in Aberdeen, and who 
printed one of the earliest books of songs with music, calling 
it Acantus: all these and many others, in their various cen- 
turies, practised and perfected the art of printing in Edin- 
burgh, and passed on a living tradition to the printers of 
to-day. Even Holyroodhouse has had its press, appropriately 
Jacobite, which produced the second edition of Dryden’s 
Hind and Panther. Small wonder that when John Dent, 
founder of the House of Dent, was learning his craft, the 
Scots were still the best printers to be found. 

Volumes could be written upon the books of Edinburgh. 
I have seen native printing and binding that could compare 
with any done in richer and more civilised countries. While 
for those who know how to go about it, there are, or were 
till very recently, scattered through the shops of old Edin- 
burgh many treasures of early bookmaking. Foreign books 
also testify to the enterprise of Edinburgh booksellers or 
the culture of Edinburgh society. Not long ago I was shown 
a copy of Boiardo’s Orlando Inamorato which had been 
picked up in the town. Printed in Florence in 1725, it has a 
French binding of crimson morocco bearing on either side 
the arms of Madame la Marquise de Pompadour. Inside is 
the ex Hibris of David Hume with this inscription on the 
fly-leaf: “David Hume. A Gift from Dr. Adam Smith, 
Author of Theory of Moral Sentiments, etc. . . .” 

This bookish tradition still survives. The Edinburgh 


bookshops, and they are numerous, are a constant delight. 
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Edinburgh booksellers make their colleagues of London and 
Manchester look a little tired by comparison. As in Allan 
Ramsay’s time, so to-day, a book is “no sooner printed in 
London than it is spread and communicat at Edinburgh”. 
Some of the shops seem to stretch upwards for ever, floor 
upon floor all lined and stacked with books, old and new. 
You can explore these shelves for hours, or hang over the 
bookstalls to see what treasure you can pick up for a penny, 
or admire the well-polished counters gay with new publica- 
tions, the “vient de paraitre’’ on every conceivable subject. 
For the people of Edinburgh, that group of people that 
gives Edinburgh life its colour and vitality, they love and 
understand books, and make not a few themselves; and these 
are always very prominent in the bookshops, where loyalty 
will sometimes stick the modest product of a local bull-frog 
on a level with some book that has aroused the admiration 
of the world. 

Edinburgh has also her artists and her College of Art: they 
too play their important part in the picture of Edinburgh 
life to-day, and add to the variety and colour of the city. 
Tchehov and Shaw draw select and friendly, if not over- 
powering, audiences to the theatre. The university is active, 
and swarms with young people who may not care, in their 
pursuit of knowledge, to emulate the fabulous Scottish 
students of earlier centuries, but who do seem anxious to 
qualify as teachers. Professors blame the women for the lack 
of serious endeavour and the lowered ideals. They forget 
that democracy and the strange age we live in have made of 
education merely a means towards an end, no longer an end 
and an ideal in itself. Nor do they fully realise that for 
students growing up after the war it is not always easy to 
receive with due solemnity and accept, as models or ideals, 
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the men and the opinions that made the world that made the 
war. I read not long ago that the study of literature was 
dying out in Scotland. In Edinburgh recently a new building 
had to be acquired for the teaching of this subject: already 
it is overcrowded. How far this must be associated with the 
widespread and die-hard belief that English is the easiest 
subject is another matter. 

Upon the morals of this many-sided and amusing people, 
it would be impertinent to pronounce. Whether Edinburgh 
still rejoices in “A morality that is frequently even austere’, 
or whether we should heed the grimmer whisperings of bale- 
ful prophets; in either case the situation would appear to be 
spectacular. I will merely repeat an incident which is true, 
which may be “tendentious”’, and which at any rate does not 
lack humour. A certain gentleman joined the guaranteed 
subscription of a certain circulating library, and asked for a 
certain recent publication about Aubrey Beardsley. This was 
refused, whereupon he indignantly called at the library to 
ask the reason why. It was explained to him that the book 
was unlikely to be asked for again, besides which it was all 
pictures with very little letterpress. The gentleman pro- 
tested, and the book was produced and opened at one of 
Beardsley’s most typical ladies. “Look!” he was told, “T 
cannot circulate a book like that! Besides, if I did so, when 
the book came back to us all the illustrations would have 
been torn out.” 

“Yes, Edina, thou art indeed a noble city”—as we read 
in Noctes Ambrosianae—‘a metropolis worthy of the land of 
mountain and of flood, glen, forest, loch, and long-winding 
arms of ocean! Queen of the North! which of thy august 
shrines dost thou love the best—the Castle cliff, within 
whose hoary battlements kings were born—the Green Hill 
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looking down on deserted Holyrood—the Crags smitten 
into grandeur and beauty by time and the elements—or the 
Mountain, like a lion couchant, reposing in the sky?” 

Perhaps, could Edinburgh speak, she would reply none 
of these things, none of the landmarks that have made her 
famous, and to see which men come from the four quarters 
of the earth. Best she loves the children who made her, 
who have tried so often and so hard to spoil her, yet ever 
she eludes them—changing more quickly than romantic 
hearts would care to see her change, and remaining ever 
lovely, haunted always by all that she has been. For Edin- 
burgh is not another Athens: she has few immortal works of 
art, nor has her influence extended over centuries of civilisa- 
tion. Her greatest glory is her children, all contradictions 
and anomalies like herself: cruel Knox, the man of God, and 
gentle Mary Stuart, woman of love; Montrose, the chevalier 
“sans peur et sans reproche’’, and Lovat, whom none could 
trust, too clever for himself and ending at last in the Tower 
of London; Lord Mark Kerr, so exquisite that if he dropped 
one glove he threw down the other beside it, and Lord 
Binning, whose licentious poetry was the delight of eight- 
eenth-century bucks and beaux; David Hume, who believed 
in nothing, but could not disbelieve in God when he saw a 
starry sky, and Sir Walter Scott, whose enthusiasm swept 
over Europe like a hurricane, whose faith in “mine own 
romantic town” is still potent to-day. 

Men like these it is, and many others, that have made and 
moulded Edinburgh, creating that proud spirit that marks 
her out among cities. Their ghosts haunt her thoroughfares, 
their memories bring colour to her dreariest closes and most 
sordid streets. Because of these, even to-day when so little 
of what she was survives and so much that is ugly has taken 
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its place, still visitors flock to her, to wonder and regret; 
because of these she haunts the memory of all that have ever 
known and loved her. Strong is her spell upon the imagina- 
tion; but for her own sons who alone could bring back the 
glory that is now a little dimmed, for them her spell is 
weakening in this hard twentieth century when beauty means 
so little and history is the dunk. Those that remain true to 
her maintain also the old traditions of hospitality and kindli- 
ness, apathy and successful blundering. But too many, whilst 
they love the old city, regretting and remembering her in 
their hearts, yet go elsewhere to find what Edinburgh can no 
longer give them, food for their high ambitions, the sharpen- 
ing of rivalry for their wits. They turn their eyes to London, 
to New York, to any of the shining capitals of Europe, and 
cry half sadly with Sir David Lindsay: 


Adew Edinburgh, thou heich triumphand toun, 
Within quhose boundis richt blythful have I bene. 
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